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Editoral Comment 


Counseling is in a critical stage of development, critical because curiously enough, 
it has too many admirers, The term suggests a function which focuses on being helpful 
to others, is professional and yet not frighteningly so, is not therapeutic in a medical 
sense and so does not call down the wrath of the established gods of the universe. It is 
based on development of the normal and yet suggests enough understanding of the 
emotional factors in behavior and even of the abnormal to be attractive to the curious. 
We have counselors now in industry, business, hospitals, social agencies, college: resi- 
dences, military services—we have financial, marriage, religious, career, recreation, and 
group counselors. It would almost appear that “all of God’s chillun’” want to be coun- 
selors because counseling is at once altruistic, scientific, and professional—and yet 
vague enough in function to enable a wide variety of people to wear the counselor's 
cloak. 








ee ee is not as popularized for it is more recent (as a term) and 
possesses the threat of status to those who are not psychologists with a Ph.D. There is 
some lateral fire also from other psychologists who want to counsel too and from medi- 
cal people who inquire about the therapeutic implications of counseling psychology. 
Counseling as a vocation has developed stature—in the acceptance of its function as 
making a significant contribution to personality adjustment and development, in the 
crystallization and sharpening of its professional education standards, in legal recogni- 
tion, even in concern for its own ethics. 


Counseling is “on the band wagon” but there are some dangers attendent thereto. 
Popularity not only means being sniped at because riding on a band wagon means greater 
vulnerability to outright attack (Vinegar Joe Stillwell is reported as once commenting 
to his officers regarding his own problem, “You know, gentlemen, the higher a monkey 
climbs on a pole, the more he exposes his rear.”), but exposure to more subtle dangers. 
Being on the band wagon means that one may become so enamoured of the music of the 
band that he loses sight of the crowd for which the music is being played. Or he may 
become so ego-responsive to applause that he focuses on his own tune oblivious as to how 
this contributes to the harmony of the music of the band. Or he becomes excited and 
gives directions to the driver of the band wagon who should be relying upon road signs 
and the condition of the traffic. ' 


Counselors can minimize band wagon dangers by remembering that: (1) counsel- 
ing is a practice, a relationship, an art that is based upon a science, (2) that every 
counselor is a social scientist with an obligation to study the literature of his science and 
with an opportunity to propose and secure answers on many spe of individual be- 
havior and relationship, (3) that counseling has distinctive functions involving an em- 
phasis upon personality Seeeroont and upon an environmental understanding of the 
client (see “Counseling Psychology as a Specialty,” American Psychologist, June, 1956), 
(4) that overall orchestral harmony is to be achieved by our being aware of the music 
played by other bands (which also have appreciative audiences) and by giving the 
closest attention to becoming a more effective member of our own band. Those who 
spend the most energy in worrying about sniping from others are likely to be those 
whose attention has wandered from their own music. 





The attention of the reader is called to the extensive annotated bibliography offered 
at the close of the issue as an extra, and to the Topical Analysis errata noted on page 36. 
CGW 
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A Counseling Psychologist Views 


Personality Development 


Edward S. Bordin? 
University of Michigan 


As my title sugests, I have assigned my- 
self the task of ex.mining those theoretical 
and research questions which are of special 
interest to counseling psychologists. Fol- 
lowing Super (18), I ask, “What transitions 
in our theory and-research have accom- 
panied the shift from vocational guidance 
to counseling psychology?” As counselors 
broke away from a superficial preoccupa- 
tion with the immediate decisions clients 
have to make, they turned their attention 
toward their client’s personality develop- 
ment; their difficulties with decisions were 
seen as events at a particular point in that 
continuum. Our need to preserve a separate 
identity within the family of psychologists 
predisposes us to believe that the counsel- 
ing psychologist will bring a thrust to per- 
sonality theory and research which is dif- 
ferent in direction from that of the clinical 
psychologist. I shall try to deal firmly with 
this bias. My aim is to follow where the 
shifting orientations of counseling psy- 
chology lead with the confidence that we 
are mature enough to maintain our identity 
even in unity. 


The Empirical Emphasis 


During the nineteen-thirties and early 
forties, their clients’ needs to make deci- 
sions, principally about education or occu- 
pation, held counselors’ attention. Studies 
of the predictive value of tests, other 
measurement devices, and of other types of 
information dominated our journals. Studies 
designed to evaluate counseling, such as 





1Address of the retiring President of the Division 


of Counseling Psychology of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Chicago, Illinois, August, 1956, 


those at Minnesota, and analyses of counsel- 
ing process representing the influence of 
Carl Rogers introduced one kind of varia- 
tion from this major theme. Another varia- 
tion from the dominant theme of correla- 
tions and regression equations was found 
in connection with the development of vo- 
cational interests and vocational choice. 
Strong (14), Carter (5), Darley (6), Super 
(16), Berdie (3), and Bordin (4) were among 
those who looked beyond the momentary 
practical questions to the complex factors 
of long duration which would give us fuller 
understanding of the person who faced 
these questions, his aspirations, his fears, 
his doubts, in short, his self struggles. 

Despite these few lapses, counselors were 
tough minded, practical, and realistic. “Dust 
bowl empiricism” was no epithet; it was 
a badge of distinction. “Never mind the 
fancy theories. What is your sigma? What 
is your NP? How reliable? How valid?” 
Academic theories of learning, on the one 
hand, were nothing more than a source of 
satisfactory after-the-fact explanation. On 
the other hand, psychoanalytic theory and 
its offshoots seemed too devious, too fantas- 
tic, perhaps too threatening to our orderly 
little world of fact. Even when we ven- 
tured forth from our safe little islands of 
fact into the uncharted regions of the com- 
plex human personality, we kept our ex- 
cursions to a very modest length. It is in- 
teresting to note that Rogers spent a long 
time grappling with the immediate prob- 
lems of how a counselor can be helpful to 
his client before he gave full attention to 
a theory of personality development which 
would explain why some relationships are 
helpful and others are not. 





The Transition 

Super (18) has already called attention to 
the merging of interest in vocational apti- 
tude testing and vocational decisions with 
a psychotherapeutic approach to form mod- 
ern counseling psychology. Any attempt 
to account for our greater willingness to 
come to grips with human problems at a 
more fundamental level must, of course, be 
speculative. I am inclined to assign major 
importance, first, to the influence of the 
Freudian theory of personality and, sec- 
ond, to the state of international tensions 
and crises which has existed for the past 
fifteen years. It is to be expected that 
psychologists would not readily embrace a 
theory such as Freud’s. Our roots in empiri- 
cism and parsimony guaranteed that we 
would search for explanations of behavior 
which rested on a less complex superstruc- 
ture of assumptions about intervening pro- 
cesses which could not be directly sensed. 
There occurred a long process of drawing in 
those parts of and variations in the theory 
which committed us least. 

Today, there is virtually no area of psy- 
chological theory or practice which has not 
felt the impact of psychoanalytic theory. 
True, in a few cases, the influence has been 
a repelling one, namely, to seek for explana- 
tions, to produce research which refute the 
theory. It matters little whether history will 
prove that Freud produced one of the truly 
creative conceptual systems of our science 
or a magnificently engrossing blind alley. 
He was probing for the main roots of hu- 
man behavior. The result of his explora- 
tions, at the very least, has been a tremen- 
dous stimulation of other efforts in the 
same direction. I am convinced that time 
will prove that it was much more. We 
have found and are continuing to find that 
Freud’s formulations do contain the seeds 
from which a more comprehensive con- 
ception of personality development will 
emerge. 

The continuous threat and actual experi- 
ence of international conflict has served 
to accelerate the process of turning more 
of our attention toward how personality 
develops. Times of crisis highlight person- 
ality differences. In some the resources for 
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coping with life and for living fully are 
brought to clear focus, in others the im- 
maturities, the faults in their personality 
formation are more clearly etched. Conse- 
quently, all of us, not just the professional 
practitioners and scientists, but government 
officials, school personnel, and parents have 
become increasingly devoted to the neces- 
sity for insuring that in his development 
each child incorporates those ways of cop- 
ing with and those ways of expressing his 
impulses that will make self fulfillment pos- 
sible even under adverse conditions. 

The consequences of all of this is that 
the counseling psychologist has become in- 
creasingly interested in understanding and 
facilitating the development of the individ- 
ual at all stages of his life. No longer does 
he confine his attention to educational and 
vocational development as it manifests it- 
self in the later high school years or early 
years of college or at entry into the occupa- 
tional world. He takes a longer view of the 
individual which encompasses and attempts 
to interrelate the total pattern of his de- 
veloping interpersonal relationships. He 
tries to understand the central themes in 
this development and their forecasts of 
future successful living. Since to an in- 
creasing extent he is working in industrial 
and hospital settings with adults as clients, 
the counseling psychologist is increasingly 
interested in the potentials for further 
growth or regression inherent in the many 
problems or decisions encountered through- 
out this later portion of the course of life. 
We need to understand the personal signif- 
icance of decisions about marriage, parent- 
hood, changes of jobs and of events like 
one’s own illness or disability and deaths 
in one’s family, or of close friends. We 
need to be able to decide to what extent 
meeting such situations is solely a matter 
of the person’s ability to stand the test or 
also becomes an occasion for a lasting 
modification of personality. 


What a Counseling Psychologist 
Requires of a Theory 
Anyone who has devoted observation and 


thought to personality development can- 
not fail to acknowledge that it is a cumula- 
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tive process. Taken at any point in time, the 
individual's principal motivations and their 
associated behavior potentials can be traced 
backward in a continuous line through the 
stream of past biological and interpersonal 
events. One of Freud’s important contribu- 
tions was to illuminate certain universally 
critical pivotal points in early development. 
Those who have stayed close to his line of 
thought have amplified his basic notions of 
the profound influence of the first six years 
on the adult’s freedom in expressing his im- 
pulses, the kinds of standards and pro- 
hibitions that guide his conduct, and the 
ways in which he uses his resources to con- 
trol and express his. impulses, in short, the 
fullness and style in which he lives. 

In addition to understanding the effects 
of these early influences on personality 
formation, the counseling psychologist 
needs to gain a better understanding of the 
formative and modifying effects of later 
experiences. Unfortunately, instead of 
reaching forward, too much of the push in 
Freudian theory has been backward into 
the experiences of the neonate and the 
foetus. Indeed, for a great many if not most 
Freudians the personality is formed within 
those first six years. The events of adoles- 
cence, adulthood, and later maturity may 
test, strain, or, in the extreme, disintegrate 
this formation, but essential changes in 
personality formation will occur only in 
response to intensive psychotherapy. 

It is easy to see how clinicians who work 
mainly with distinctly neurotic persons ar- 
rive at such conclusions. The clients or 
patients who pass through their offices do 
turn out to have suffered severely deform- 
ing experiences during that critical early 
period whose effects seem to persist rela- 
tively untouched or are only further exag- 
gerated by subsequent events. They have 
had less opportunity to work with individ- 
uals whose first six years was a more suc- 
cessful growth facilitating period. 

A Concept of the Process of Identification 
Because the counselor does not confine 
his attention to those with distinct and 


severely disabling psychological malforma- 
tions, he has had greater opportunity to 
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observe the developmental course of those 
individuals who have not been stunted by 
these early events. His daily experience 
tells him that he must seek for greater 
understanding of the significant formative 
influences in later development, e.g., adoles- 
cence. It seems clear that we must probe 
for a greater understanding of the process 
of identification and the part it has to play 
in the transition from infancy to childhood 
and ultimately to adulthood. Sanford (12) 
has done us a great service with his keen 
analysis of the lack of clarity of this con- 
cept in psychological and psychoanalytic 
theory. I am not yet ready to follow him 
when he concludes that identification can 
be most usefully employed when limited 
as a term to designate a temporary defen- 
sive reaction to a threat. With Rank (11) 
and Allen (1), I see an identification-like 
process in the individual's lifelong effort to 
differentiate himself while retaining a unity 
with others. 

There are a number of current writings 
on personality development which offer 
promise of helping us clarify the place of 
identification in the evolving personality 
configuration. In his formulation of the 
development of ego identity, Erikson (7) 
offers us fruitful leads. It is as part of this 
discussion that he states so well what I 
consider a key tenet of the counseling psy- 
chologist’s view of personality growth. 
“Each crisis in our growth and develop- 
ment brings with it new drives and new 
anxieties, new possibilities for develop- 
ment, and new limitations, new achieve- 
ments, and new frustrations” (p. 351). He 
goes on to point up how the dependencies 
of infancy and childhood leave a residue 
of mixed basic feelings toward human ex- 
istence. 

“One of these basic feelings, for example, 
is the readily aroused suspicion that power- 
ful inner and outer forces are trying to keep 
us small, to cut us down to size. Indeed, the 
dependence, which characterizes us at the 
beginning of life, contributes heavily to the 
fact that we learn to exploit and be ex- 
ploited. This feeling, however, is normally 
balanced by another one, which seems to 
assure us that every crisis offers a possibility 
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of development, that for every aloneness 
there is a possible togetherness, which (al- 
though it may never entirely dissipate our 
basic anxieties) promises an assured meas- 
ure of human existence” (pp. 351-52). 

He goes on to trace how a sense of inner 
identity evolves out of the individual's need 
to achieve an integration of what he was as 
a child and is becoming in the present with 
what he himself conceives himself to be 
and what the community sees in him and 
expects of him. This sense of identity, ac- 
cording to Erikson, is superordinated to 
the single identifications with significant 
individuals and ideal images of the past; it 
includes them but it makes something new 
out of them. Around his notions of the pro- 
cess of becoming satellized and desatellized, 
Ausubel (2) provides a train of thought 
roughly parallel to Erikson’s and develops 
a detailed conception of the role of identifi- 
cation during the adolescent period. 

For the most part, Erikson and Ausubel 
cleave to the line of psychoanalytic thought 
in assuming that drastic departures from 
patterns laid down by early development 
are not to be expected, or at least they 
do not clearly define conditions that would 
make possible such drastic changes. 

In his emphasis upon the significance of 
the chumship as the first event of preado- 
lescence, Sullivan (15) offers a radical de- 
parture from psychoanalytic theory. He 
holds that a successful chumship is marked 
by a comprehensive process of consensual 
validation for the two chums and that this 
process may in itself reverse and dissipate 
even massive effects of early adverse in- 
fluences on personality structure. 


Adolescent and Vocational Development 
Because of the counseling psychologist’s 
interest in problems of vocational choice, 
adolescence has always been a period of 
special research interest to him. We must 
broaden this interest to search out the basis 
for a profitable unified conception of it. I 
hope and trust that we shall see more 
studies in which there is an interplay of 
theories about adolescent development and 
the development of vocational attitudes. 
Segal’s (18) demonstration that it is possible 


to derive from theories of personality de- 
velopment verifiable predictions about per- 
sonality differences between accountants 
and creative writers is one illustration of 
what I mean. He found differences which 
seemed to stem from the significance for 
occupational choice of identification and 
of methods of expressing and controlling 
one’s feelings. Super’s (17) career pattern 
study represents one of the most promising 
current projects. it seems clear that longi- 
tudinal studies are needed to understand 
how the variety of facets of an individual's 
life history, his intimate intra- and extra- 
familial relationships, social class and com- 
munity factors, his experience of economic 
and political changes, all converge to shape 
his vocational pattern. 


Self-Image and Ego-Ideal 


The concepts of self-image and of ego- 
ideal should prove of special interest to the 
counseling psychologist. While summing 
up her review of psychoanalytic theory, 
Monroe (9) has called attention to its in- 
complete treatment of the significance of 
the self-image. She rightly foreczsts future 
analysis and clarification of the concept 
of the ego-ideal, which received little at- 
tention after the introduction of superego. 
Already, Piers (10) has suggested a second 
source of anxiety, this time through shame 
arising from ego-ideal processes. This sec- 
ond source ‘parallels anxiety as an effect of 
guilt arising from superego processes. Thus, 
it is suggested that in addition to anxiety 
about the things we do or feel impelled to 
do, there is also anxiety about things we 
fail to do. 

More important, however, than this more 
restricted question of theory, the self-image 
or self-concept reflects our need to under- 
stand the continuous process of personality 
change. Our experiences, rooted as they 
are in work with individuals who fall 
around the modal part of the distribution 
of personality integration, creates this need, 
As counseling psychologists increase their 
work with physically ill or disabled per- 
sons it is to be hoped that we shall see a 
large increase in the amount of research on 
how personality structure influences re- 
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actions to pain and disability and in turn is 
itself modified by these events. It seems 
likely that we shall find much inspiration for 
such research by looking at how illness or 
disability modifies the individual’s relation- 
ships with others and the reflected ap- 
praisals which he experiences. 


Similarly, it strikes me that in the self- 
concept and the individual’s neurotic de- 
fenses against shame anxiety, we may have 
an important lead to understanding the 
individual’s reactions to retirement and the 
other bio-social changes which appear in 
the later years. We have become painfully 
aware that we have done little for the older 
person when we keep him physiologically 
alive but permit him to wither in a social 
and psychological sense. I am suggesting 
that we may learn much about how to pre- 
serve the older individual’s social and psy- 
chological function through studies based 
upon self-concept theory and theories of the 
defense against shame anxiety. Perhaps at 
the time of medical treatment for one of the 
many ailments which herald the period of 
physical decline, counseling can forestall or 
even reverse a potentially rapid process of 
regression into passivity. Rather than face 
the anxiety associated with the loss of some 
of their resources, some persons will give up 
the use of many of their resources unless 
counseling makes it possible for them to 
choose a less self-defeating course. 


Sublimation Elaborated 


There is still one more area of theory and 
research to which we may look for a spec- 
ial contribution from counselors, the in- 
tellectual and motor processes through 
which we seek more successful expressions 
of our impulses. Freud applied to these the 
blanket term sublimation. For a long time 
psychoanalytic writings conveyed the im- 
pression that perceptual and idio-motor or- 
ganizations of great complexity developed 
only in the service of repression. The varied 
and complex ways in which individuals 
utilized their intellectual and motor re- 
sources to bind, deflect, or even completely 
block expression of basic feelings were de- 
scribed insightfully. Sublimation, vague 
and relatively undefined, was offered as the 


alternative to these complex defensive op- 
erations which are seen as ego functions. 

Unfortunately for this scheme, analysts 
found too many instances where, after the 
patient had given up his efforts to defend 
against expression of his impulses, he still 
continued to display patterns essentially 
like those he had exhibited in his neurosis. 
The so-called new ego psychology has de- 
veloped as the answer to this dilemma. 
Men like Hartmann (8) are arguing that 
these processes have a status of their own, 
independent of their function as part of a 
neurotic reaction. 

Counseling psychologists are well aware 
of this notion. Academic psychologists in 
their studies of intelligence, its develop- 
ment and how to measure it, have accumu- 
lated a vast body of knowledge about the 
resources of the ego. Those of us engaged 
in counseling with persons trying to cope 
with some difficult situation have had 
ample opportunity to observe the struggle 
which is part of the sequence in which the 
individual utilizes his skills, knowledge, and 
thought to respond in a genuine and con- 
structive way to whatever challenge he 
faces. We are in an especially favorable 
position to understand and study the course 
of development of the many mechanisms, 
so much like defense mechanism, which 
play a continuous part in organizing and 
directing the flow of our feelings for con- 
structive expression. 

Please understand that these new lines 
of thought in psychoanalytic theory are not 
to be depreciated. A great deal of our 
theory and research on intelligence and 
aptitudes has suffered from too little atten- 
tion to the motivational and emotional fac- 
tors which surround their development and 
influence their utilization. Ego theory has 
led to greater attention to these factors. I 
simply suggest that the interests and ac- 
tivities of counseling psychologists should 
make it possible for them to contribute 
materially to further developments in this 
region. 


Conclusion 


In this paper it is argued that the cur- 
rent orientation of counseling psychologists 
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draws them toward the many theoretical 
and research questions which surround 
the process of personality development. In 
this sense, we are moving away from our 
former concentration on the predictive 
validation of tests and other diagnostic de- 
vices. More importantly we are less hesi- 
tant to plunge into the deep waters in which 
a more comprehensive understanding of 
human personality is to be found. 

The argument was developed that the 
counseling psychologist has special research 
and theoretical contributions to make in 
the area of personality theory. Highlighted 
particularly were his stakes in clarifying 
our understanding of the later stages of 
development, i.e., adolescence, adulthood, 
and later maturity, the factors which in- 
fluence this part of the developmental 
course, and the concepts and processes of 
identification, self-image, ego-ideal, and 
sublimation. 

Even as we give our imagination and 
creative thinking freer rein we will retain 
a streak of hard headed empiricism. Even 
while we seek to penetrate to more compre- 
hensive principles of personality growth we 
shall utilize the rigor of formulation and 
experimental design which is still a part 
of us no matter how we change. 

Received October 10, 1956. 
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The Psychotherapy Research Program at 
the Pennsylvania State University has con- 
sisted of twenty-one studies, organized into 
three integrated groups. In each group, 
between four and nine investigators have 
cooperated in collecting data on a minimum 
of forty psychotherapy cases conducted by 
a minimum of ten therapists. In the first 
group of nine studies, completed in 1951 
and published in 1953, all of the cases were 
treated by nondirective methods. Three ad- 
ditional studies were subsequently con- 
ducted using the data collected by this 
original group. 

The second group of four studies was 
completed in 1955, and publication will oc- 
cur in the near future. The third group of 
four studies is just being completed. These 
latter two groups, described locally as Core 
Group II and Core Group III, introduced 
the unique feature of employing two dif- 
ferent psychotherapeutic methods, system- 
atically varied, and randomly assigned in 
equal numbers to the therapists and the 
clients, in such a way that each therapist 
treated two different clients with one 
method and two different clients with the 
other. The two methods have been de- 
scribed as a primarily reflective and a pri- 
marily leading method, respectively, and 
they are patterned rather closely after the 
theoretical systems of Carl Rogers, and Dol- 
lard and Miller, with an attempt being 
made, somewhat arbitrarily, to eliminate the 





1Based on a report presented at a symposium on 
Current Research in Psychotherapy at the 1956 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. 


rather obvious overlap of these two systems 
by avoiding interpretation in the reflective 
treatment and avoiding reflection in the 
leading. 

The most recent trend at Penn State is 
represented in the study of the work of one 
therapist whose method combines both re- 
flective and interpretive therapy employed 
with twenty clients, This study is directed 
at analyzing the elements of personal inter- 
action between therapist and client and 
the effects of specific activities of each on 
the other. 

Our experimental methodology has 
evolved from the collecting of a relatively 
massive group of data about large groups 
of clients with numerous therapists all us- 
ing one method, and considering many dif- 
ferent aspects of the therapy situation, to 
the more intensive study of smaller groups 
of data, therapists, subjects, and problems. 


Areas of Study 


The twenty-one studies have tended to 
cluster around four main themes or areas 
of interest. 


Prediction 


There have been two studies on the pre- 
diction of therapeutic movement, using 
Rorschach variability of response (Rakusin, 
18) and Type-Token ratio, or variability in 
word pattern (Page, 15) in the first inter- 
view, as predictors. These studies were 
depressingly unfruitful in result. In retro- 
spect it now seems apparent that studies 
predicting outcome of therapy cannot be 
expected to be any more successful than the 
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consistency of therapy method, the invari- 
ability of outcome of the behavior they are 
trying to predict, or the validity and re- 
liability of the predictors being used. Both 
Rorschach variability and Type-Token ratio 
were shown to be reliable measures, but 
therapy outcome itself is a much more 
elusive phenomenon. I now believe that the 
problem of criterion of success is the great- 
est stumbling block to all therapy research, 
and that the only effective way of handling 
the problem at present is to by-pass it by 
considering instead the specific cha*acter of 
outcomes, rather than a unitary character- 
istic labeled success. 


Therapeutic Movement 

The second group of studies are those 
which made an attempt to measure pro- 
gress or change, or therapeutic movement. 
The first of these (Tucker, 20) devised 
mathematically a multiple criterion of suc- 
cess which incorporated evaluations of the 
therapy by the therapist, the client, and 
independent judges, and the ratio of posi- 
tive-to-negative-feeling statements in the 
therapy hour. One of the follow-up studies 
(Gibson, 7) computed a factor analysis on 
twenty different measures of therapy out- 
come. Three principal factors occurred: 
those related to Rorschach measures, 
those related to interview-analysis measures, 
and those incorporating MMPI measures. 
This is probably the first factor analysis of 
therapy changes; the factors may indeed 
parallel the client’s unconscious ideas, his 
privately accepted ones, and his publicly 
admitted ones. 

Eight studies were designed to check on 
univariable measures of therapy change. 
These included Type-Token ratio (Roshal, 
19); Rorschach, using various scoring pro- 
cedures (Peterson, 16); various MMPI and 
Edwards Personal Preference scores (Ash- 
by, 2); scores on measures of dependency, 
guardedness, openness, and resistance (B. 
Guerney, 9); changes in the self-concept 
(Mazurkiewicz, 14); changes in ability to 
generalize (M. Kahn, 11); conversely, 
changes in the tendency to exhibit over- 
generalized or stereotyped thinking (Baker, 
$8); and finally general changes in in-therapy 
client behavior (Blau, 4). These studies 


demonstrating therapeutic change produced 
uneven results, but in general the amount 
of change found on the various measures 
before and after therapy was definitely 
quite limited. A slight change in Type- 
Token ratio scores, and definite changes in 
the in-therapy behavior as measured by 
analysis of the interview material, are the 
two most positive findings. Considering 
those studies in which the two treatment 
methods were differentiated, the scores on 
guardedness were noticeably increased in 
the clients of certain therapists, especially 
when they were using leading methods of 
therapy. Also, rather surprisingly, the num- 
ber of responses checked on the Mooney 
Problem Check List, and the number of 
words written on the last page of that list 
correlated highly in the negative direction 
with signs of defensiveness in therapy for 
those clients in the leading therapy, al- 
though it did not do so in the reflective 
therapy situation. 

In consideration of the unbelievable num- 
ber of man-hours of work required to pro- 
duce these eight studies, the meagre re- 
sults are discouraging indeed. Perhaps this 
is because, as some of the investigators have 
pointed out, the average length of treat- 
ment was between eight and twelve inter- 
views, depending upon the study. Perhaps 
in those studies comparing two different 
methods, we have been guilty of using two 
therapies which are not really markedly 
different. It may have been because our 
therapists tended to be still in the journey- 
man class. And of course there is also the 
discouraging possibility that therapy actual- 
ly doesn’t make much difference in the 
kinds of things we have been going about 
measuring. A more over-all observation 
may be that there are numerous angles 
from which one may view therapy change, 
and studies which are based on only single 
measures may be rather disappointing. 
Since, as our factor analysis study of ther- 
apy changes showed, there appear to be at 
least three different factors operating in 
judgment of movement in therapy, we 
would propose that studies in this area 
should be so designed that measures of 
each factor are included. 
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Counselor Characteristics 

The third group of studies was concerned 
with various personal characteristics of 
counselors, their effects on the therapy, or 
the effects of the therapy upon them. Two 
studies related to the effects of certain 
counselor characteristics upon the outcome. 
It has proved very difficult to find fresh, 
subtle measures of counselor personality be- 
cause of the psychological sophistication of 
graduate students, and we have sometimes 
had to construct our own measures. In the 
one study (Aronson, 1) twenty-eight coun- 
selor characteristics were fitted into the six 
groupings of adaptability, dependence, in- 
tellectual curiosity, social interaction, ex- 
ploratory interest, and emotional control. In 
the second study (L. Guerney, 10) the coun- 
selor traits included empathy, sympathy, 
acceptance, self-aggrandisement, aggres- 
siveness, and social stimulus value. Un- 
happily, however, although therapists dif- 
fered markedly on the traits measured in 
both studies, these differences did not cor- 
relate systematically with the outcomes of 
their therapy, insofar as we could measure 
it. Another study (Peterson, 17) is rather 
unique. It is a factor analysis of more than 
fifty therapists who have taken their train- 
ing at Penn State since 1948. This study is 
still in progress, but we are finding four 
main groupings based on attitudes in and 
toward therapy. The investigator has hy- 
pothesized that these groupings can be pre- 
dicted in advance, from knowledge about 
certain personal characteristics and train- 
ing equivalencies of the therapists. 

Still under the heading of personal char- 
acteristics of therapists, there are two 
studies in progress on the effects of the at- 
titudes therapists have toward the two 
methods of therapy (Karmiol, 18, R. Kahn, 
12), reflective and leading, on the ability 
they demonstrate in utilizing the specific 
method, and on the client’s attitudes toward 
the therapy. 

In general, the studies of therapist char- 
acteristics appear to constitute a more 
fruitful area for research than do some of 
the others. We are tending to move in 
this direction at Penn State. Four of the 
six studies currently underway are strong- 


ly oriented toward an examination of coun- 
selor characteristics, and a fifth study is 
partially concerned with this problem. Ap- 
parently it matters much less what the 
therapist does in therapy than what he 
means to the client, and what the nature 
of the relationship is between therapist 
and client. 


Client-Counselor Relationship 


This leads to the fourth group of studies, 
those relating to the counselor-client rela- 
tionship. There are four studies under this 
heading. Two studies primarily concerned 
with resistance are included here, because 
this is as much a problem of relationship 
as it is of client personality or of therapy 
method. These two studies include one 
(Gallagher, 6) which compared clients 
who dropped out of therapy in the first 
three interviews with those who stayed; 
there were few differences except that the 
drop-outs were more defensive and the 
stayers were more anxious, as was pre- 
dicted. Both drop-outs and stayers were 
more maladjusted than average college 
students. The other study (Gillespie, 8) 
isolated the characteristics of client resist- 
ance into three specific types, resistance 
toward the therapist, toward the method, 
and neurotic resistance toward changing. 
The first two types responded favorably to 
client-centered methods, but the latter type 
was fairly unresponsive to these methods. 


Two other studies are specifically direct- 
ed toward analysis of the client-therapist 
relationship. One (Ford, 5) found that the 
relationship, in terms of positive attitudes 
and defensive attitudes, does not differ 
in the two therapy methods, reflective and 
leading. However the relationship does 
seem different to clients of different thera- 
pists, and the interaction of therapist with 
therapeutic method produces unmistakable 
evidence that clients become less defen- 
sive toward certain therapists when they 
are using specific therapy methods, but 
not when using the other method. This 
finding seems profoundly significant; in 
effect it demonstrates that the therapist 
and his method must be viewed as a unit. 
We cannot say that one method per se is 
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superior, or that certain personalities are 
per se best for doing therapy. It appears 
to be the combination which is signifi- 
cant.? 

The final study (Snyder), now in prog- 
ress, involves an analysis of the relation- 
ship by both therapist and client after 
every interview. This study will not be 
completed for another fifteen months. 

In closing, I would like to comment 
about the theory underlying the studies at 
Penn State. Although we have consistently 
explored client-centered methods in every 
one of the twenty-one studies reported 
here, I think it is important to indicate that 
the theoretical orientation we hold is 
learning-theory oriented, and all of these 
studies operate within that framework. We 
have tended to consider thoughtfully the 
other two main theoretical systems of ther- 
apy—that is, the phenomenological and the 
psychoanalytic—but it has been our con- 
viction that only in learning theory lies 
the really satisfactory explanation of all 
human behavior, including that sample 
found in the process we label with the 
term psychotherapy. 


Received October 10, 1956. 
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Comment 


These impressive studies of psychother- 
apy have used two contrasting counseling 
methods, “primarily reflective” and “pri- 
marily leading,” patterned after the theor- 
etical systems of Rogers, on the one hand, 
and Dollard and Miller, on the other. The 
meager results from prediction of thera- 
peutic movement and from measurement 
of progress or change are in contrast with 
what looks like a productive lead in studies 
of the characteristics of the counselor and 
the counselor-counselee relationships and 
determination of the outcomes of therapy. 
I was especially struck with the conclusion, 
“Apparently it matters much less what the 
therapist does in therapy than what he 
means to the client, and what the nature 
of the relationship is between therapist and 
client.” And note also, “We cannot say 
that one method per se is superior, or that 
certain personalities are per se best for do- 
ing therapy. It appears to be the combina- 
tion which is significant.” 

These findings would seem to check with 
common sense observation that the client's 
perception of the counselor, and his tech- 
niques, would largely determine outcomes 
in adjustments, insight, and self under- 
standing of the counselee. Perhaps we have 
too long modeled our research design after 
early studies of prediction of success on 
the job by industrial psychologists. Perhaps 
we have been unduly influenced by unver- 


balized ideal models of research design in 
terms of the desired external criterion of 
success. 

In industrial psychology we have had a 
readily available, although not always re- 
liable, external criterion not in any way de- 
termined by the techniques used in the em- 
ployment interview but rather determined 
by established wage scales, bonus incen- 
tives, and other criteria of success estab- 
lished not solely by the working employee. 
In therapy, except for gross categories 
such as institutional commitment and as- 
sociate’s comments and reactions, there are 
no such readily available external cate- 
gories by which to classify the outcomes, 
or even the on-going processes of the coun- 
seling relationship. 

I take it that Snyder’s research has pa- 
tiently exhausted many of the possible in- 
ternal indices of change and now this ex- 
haustion procedure has led to the gestalt 
perceived by the client in the form of the 
counselor and the processes of interview- 
ing. And it is this client perception that 
may be correlated with subsequent results 
of psychotherapy, perhaps through the use 
of Q sort techniques. 

To this commentator, this would seem 
to be a next step. If the concept of self 
percept is sound as a foundation of ad- 
justment, then the individual’s percept of 
himself in his relationship to the counselor 
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and the counselor’s technique seem to be 
a fruitful beginning point in our under- 
standing of what takes place in therapy. 
Whether this understanding will lead to 
accurate prediction of outcomes is, for the 
time being, a less fruitful question than is 


that of attempting to understand the highly 
complex interrelationships among client, 
counselor, and technique. 


E. G. Williamson 
University of Minnesota 
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Effects of Psychotherapy on Self-Consistency 


Rosalind Dymond Cartwright 
University of Chicago 


One of the major themes of psycho- 
therapy appears to be a search for identity. 
Early in therapy the client frequently seems 
to try on different roles or selves and to ask 
his therapist: “How do you like me in this 
one,” or “Is this me?” Most often as therapy 
draws to a conclusion, the client seems to 
find a more stable concept of self. He no 
longer seems ee by the question of 
his identity. 

If selves or sola: are thought of as char- 
acteristics which are particular to specific 
interactions or classes of interaction, then 
the area of self is that core of characteris- 
tics which is common over N situations. In 
these terms the pretherapy client can be 
thought of as one whose self is very small. 
He seems to have diverse selves in relation 
to others with whom he interacts but the 
common core, the essential me is so re- 
stricted in scope as to leave him puzzled 
by the question, “Who am I?” 

In previous work (Butler & Haigh, 1), 
the client’s concept of self has been ob- 
tained by means of his Q sorting self-refer- 
ent statements under the instructions: “Sort 
these cards to describe yourself as you see 
yourself today from those that are most like 
you to those that are least like you.” How- 
ever, frequently the pretherapy client ob- 
jects that an item is very like him as he 
is with some people but not as he is with 
others. For example, the item, “I am sex- 
ually attractive,” may be very like me if my 
interactional referent is my husband but not 
very like me if it is my mother. 

Some of this shifting of self-characteris- 
tics from major to minor importance and 
vice versa is, of course, appropriate social 
behavior. Given the instructions to sort to 
describe yourself as you are in relation to 
X, where X is some specific person, and 
then instructions to sort to describe yourself 
as you are in relation to Y, where Y is some 


other specific person, it would not be ex- 
pected that a psychologically healthy per- 
son’s sortings would be identical. How- 
ever it is the impression of the writer that 
the pretherapy client would have higher 
item variance (that is, there would be more 
shifting of the position of items from one 
sort tc the next under these instructions), 
than he would after he had completed his 
therapy. Stated another way his total area 
of self will have increased. 

Not only is it probable that there is less 
self, or more item variability, before therapy 
than after, but that the self that is present 
is of less psychological importance to the 
subject. Since the extremes of the Q sorts 
represent items selected as most and least 
characteristic of the subject, items sorted 
into these areas would seem to be of more 
psychological importance to the subject 
than those he places in the center of his 
sort. If it is true that the selt that is present 
at pretherapy is of less psychological im- 
portance to the subject than it is after ther- 
apy has been completed, this would be 
represented in the Q sortings by a propor- 
tional over-representation of inconsistent 
items (those with large shifts) at the ex- 
tremes of the Q sorts and, further, a pro- 
portional over-representation of the items 
with a constant placement (self items) in 
the center positions (the area of less self- 
relevance). After therapy has been com- 
pleted, it would be expected that scores of 
consistent and inconsistent self-descriptive 
items would be distributed throughout the 
sortings more normally. Such a change 
would represent an increase in stability in 
the areas of major psychological impor- 
tance to the subject. 

These hunches can now be stated as 
hypotheses to be tested concerning the 
growth and change in self-consistency un- 
der the conditions of client-centered psycho- 
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therapy. If a group of subjects who have 
applied for psychotherapy are required to 
sort to describe themselves as they are in 
their relations to several specific others be- 
fore and after a course of therapy, and: 
these subjects are matched to a group of 
“normal” control subjects who have not ap- 
plied for therapy: 

1. The intersort variability of the ther- 
apy sample will be significantly less at post- 
therapy than at pretherapy. 

la. Corollary to 1, subjects judged to 
have been successful therapy cases, will 
show a greater decrease in variability and 
will have significantly less intersort variabil- 
ity at posttherapy than cases judged to be 
failures. 

2. The pretherapy sorts of the therapy 
sample will have significantly higher inter- 
sort variability than the sorts of a matched 
no-therapy control group. The variability 
of the posttherapy sorts of the experimental 
group will not differ significantly from that 
of the control group. 

3. Items which have an unstable value 
in the several self sortings of the experi- 
mental group before therapy will be found 
in the extreme positions of forced normal 
sorts in greater proportion than expected 
by the required distribution. The reverse 
will be true for items with a stable value; 
they will be found to be in the extreme 
positions less often than expected. This 
disproportionality of distribution of stable 
and unstable items will be decreased in the 
posttherapy Q sorts. 

3a. Cases judged to be successful in 
therapy will show a greater reduction in the 
disproportionality of distribution of consist- 
ent and inconsistent items than will cases 
judged to be failures. 

4. Control subjects will show less dis- 
proportionality in their distribution of con- 
sistent and inconsistent items than the pre- 
therapy experimental subjects and will not 
differ in this regard from the posttherapy 


group. 


The Sample 

The present sample is a small one. It 
consists of ten subjects who applied for 
psychotherapy at the University of Chicago 
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Counseling Center during the fall of 1954 
and who had completed their therapy by 
January, 1956.1 The group of ten was made 
up of seven males and three females. The 
age range was 18 to 42, the mean age being 
25. The number of interviews ranged from 
8 to 65, the mean being 26. This makes the 
sample very like other samples of this 
population which have been reported in 
other recent studies (Cartwright, 2 and 
Rogers & Dymond, 5). 

The control sample was selected to match 
the experimental group in age and sex 
distribution. As they were to be controls 
for the variable therapy they were selected 
as never having had, not now having, and 
having no immediate intention of having 
psychotherapy. 

Procedure 

The instructions issued to the subject at 
the first testing session were: 

I would like you to think of three people who 
are very important to you. They can be of any 
age or relation to you, like father, mother, child, 
friend, or boss. They can be people you like or 
dislike or some of each. You don’t have to pick 
on any basis except that they be people who are 
very important to you and with whom you have 
real interaction. 

The subject was then given a code sheet 
on which to enter code names for his 
choices. This sheet listed the categories; 
mother, father, sister, brother, husband, 
wife, male friend, female friend, male child, 
female child, male employer, female em- 
ployer, male professor, female professor, 
male fellow worker, female fellow worker, 
others. 

Having made his selections the subject 
was given a deck of the Butler and Haigh 
(1) Q cards containing 100 self-referent 
statements and asked to sort them into nine 
piles and to describe himself as he is in his 
relationship to the first person on his list: 

Sort these cards to describe yourself as you see 
yourself in your relationship to 


10riginally it was planned to have a sample of 
twenty subjects but four cases who were ES 
therapy tested dropped out of therapy before they 
completed the minimum number of interviews re- 
uired (six), one case failed to be able to follow 
the instructions, one case completed therapy but 
refused to complete the posttherapy testing, and 
the remainder of the cases were still active at the 
time the analysis of the data was begun. 
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Table 1 
Mean Item Variances of Experimental and Control Subjects 

Experimental Pretherapy Posttherapy Control Mean Item 

Subject Number Mean Item Mean Item Subject Variance 
- Variance Variance 

i: 1.847 1,588 1. 1.167 

2. .673 .288 2. 367 

8. .787 .788 8. .900 

4, .696 601 4, 887 

5. 678 487 5. .738 

6. 1,088 625 6. 938 

7 582 5385 7. 192 

8. 1.206 855 8. 528 

9. 1.640 1.500 9. 1.814 

10. 1.001 A471 10. 833 

Mean .969 7.66 -786 





from those that are least like you as you are with 
him (her), to those that are most like you in your 
relations with him (her). Keep this question in mind 
while you are working: If I were only the person 
I am with , what would I be like? 

When the first sorting? had been com- 
pleted, the subject was given a second deck 
of cards identical to the first set and again 
instructed to sort to describe himself as he 
is in his relations to the second person on 
his list. This was again repeated a third 
time. In this way three sortings were ob- 
tained which represented the subject’s con- 
cept of himself in his relations to three dif- 
ferent people. 

After the experimental subjects had had 
their first three therapy interviews a pre- 
therapy adjustment rating was obtained 
from the therapist. The therapist rated the 
over-all adjustment of the client on a nine- 
point scale. When therapy had been com- 
pleted, the procedures were repeated. Each 
client again sorted the Q cards to describe 
himself in his relationship to the same three 
people and the therapist rated the client’s 
over-all adjustment. A further rating on a 
nine-point scale of the success of the ther- 
apy as seen by the therapist was also ob- 
tained at this time. 


Analysis and Results 


To test hypotheses 1 and 2 concerning 
the decrease in the variability of item 
2The required distribution was the same as used 

in the original Butler and Haigh study: 
Least like me __ Most like me 


Pile Number So se Bus “6 § 8E 8 
Number of Cards 1: 4 SSE SA... 6 2 











scores in the three self-in-relationship sort- 
ings following therapy, and a comparison 
of this to the variability of the sorts from 
the control group, a measure of mean item 
variance was used (Cartwright, 8). 


(Ty 
G8 =22a/TN 


where ,’=mean item variance 


=the number of sortings 


(Dy 
23d?=the sum of the T(T-1)/2%d? 
quantities and 


N=the number of items in the 
sample. 


In this case where there are three sortings 
(Self,, Self,, and Self;) T=3 and N=100 
items. 


aes 2 2 2 2 
*, =2d) tdi t2d,/3 (100) 
Table 1 compares the pretherapy and post- 
therapy mean item variances for the ten 

experimental and ten control subjects. 
From a quick inspection of Table 1 it 
will be noticed that the mean item variance 
of the experimental group decreases in nine 
out of the ten cases. A ¢ test for matched 
groups was used to test the difference be- 
tween pretherapy and posttherapy means. 
In this case ¢ = 2.942 which is significant 
at the 2 per cent level. This result gives 
support to the hypothesis that therapy de- 
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creases the variability in self-descriptions. 
The comparison of control group mean to 
the pretherapy experimental group mean 
yielded a ¢ of 3.585 significant at better 
than the .01 level. There was no signifi- 
cance to the difference between the mean 
of the control group and that of the post- 
therapy client group. 

How seriously we take these findings de- 
pends in part on the results of testing the 
corollary hypothesis, la, (that there will be 
a significantly greater reduction in variabil- 
ity for cases judged to be successful on 
grounds independent of those investigated 
in this study than for those judged to be 
failures). It is obvious that the results of this 
analysis may add or detract weight from 
the first result. 

The stratification of the group into suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful cases was done 
on the basis of the counselor ratings. A 
case was put into the success group if: 

1. The counselor rated the subject’s post- 
therapy adjustment at six or higher (on a 
nine-point scale where one = extreme mal- 
adjustment. and nine = excellent adjust- 
ment). 

2. The counselor’s rating of the client's 
posttherapy adjustment was three or more 
points higher than the rating he gave the 
client at pretherapy. 

3. The counselor’s rating of the success 
of the therapy was seven or higher ( where 


Table 2 


A Comparison of Mean Item Variances for 
Success and Failure Cases 














Success Cases Pretherapy Posttherapy 
Subject Number Mean Item Mean Item 
Variance Variance 
s. 678 .288 
4, .696 601 
5. 678 487 
8. 1.206 885 
10. 1.001 Am 
Mean .849 546 
Failure Cases 
Subject Number 
ae 1.847 1.5383 
8. .787 788 
6. 1.088 625 
%. 582 585. 
9. 1.640 1.500 
Mean 1.088 986 
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one = complete failure and nine = marked 
success). 

This threefold criterion divided the group 
into five successes and five failures. Table 
2 compares the mean item variance for 
these two groups at pretherapy and at post- 
therapy. 

Table 2 shows that the decrease in mean 
item variance in the cases judged by their 
therapists to be successful is significant be- 
tween the 1 and 2 per cent levels, whereas 
the decrease for the cases judged to be fail- 
ures is not significant. Clearly subjects who 
appeared to have profited from therapy 
also show a significant increase in self-con- 
sistency. Comparing the means of the two 
groups on their original and final levels 
of consistency, we find the group means 
while not significantly different before 
therapy are different at posttherapy (t= 
2.913, significant at about the 3 per cent 
level). As a whole, then, the success group 
is significantly more consistent in their self- 
descriptions after completing their therapy 
than they were before, and significantly 
more consistent than those who did not ap- 
pear to profit from their time spent in 
therapy. Using our original terminology 
there is now more self present in the suc- 
cess cases. 

The third hypothesis concerned the loca- 
tion of scores associated with consistent 
and inconsistent items in the self-sortings 
of therapy subjects at pretherapy and post- 
therapy testing times. For this analysis, a 
consistent item is defined as one that does 
not vary more than one Q pile number in 
either direction for the three self sortings 
done at one time. For example, an item 
which was placed in pile number 2 in the 
first sorting, pile number 3 in the second 
sorting, and pile number 2 in the third 
sorting, would be a consistent item for that 
subject at that time. Similarly an item 
placed 2, 2, 2; or 2, 2, 1 would be consistent. 
An inconsistent item was defined as one 
where there was a difference of three or 
more Q piles between the placement of the 
item in two or more of the sortings, for 
example, 2, 5, 2; 2, 5, 5; or 2, 3, 5, ete. 

To test the third and fourth hypotheses 
the nine-pile sort was divided into three 
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Table 3 


The Observed Proportion of Extreme Scores Represented in the Consistent Items and the Difference 
from the Expected Proportion (Therapy Group) 








Experimental Proportion Difference Proportion Difference 
Subject Number Pretherapy from .820 Posttherapy from .820 
Ai 155 —.165 114 —.206 

2. 800 —.020 342 +.022 

8. 810 —.010 281 —.039 

4, 295 —.025 276 44 

5. 314 —.006 349 +.029 

6. .205 —.115 .293 —.027 

7. 247 —.078 .276 —.044 

8. .142 —.178 801 —.019 

9. .069 —.251 179 —.141 

10. 271 —.049 .268 —.052 





areas: 0, 1, 2; 3, 4, 5; and 6, 7, 8. Pile num- 
bers 0, 1, 2 and 6, 7, 8 were called extremes 
and 3, 4, 5, central. According to the in- 
structions the one hundred items are placed 
in the extreme and central positions in the 
ratio of 32:68. This then is the expected 
ratio of extreme to central for any sampling 
of items. 

Scores associated with consistent items 
were tallied for each subject according to 
whether they fell in the extreme or central 
positions.2 The ratio of extreme to central 
was then computed and its deviation from 
the expected ratio of 32:68 ascertained. 
This procedure was followed for the scores 
of consistent items at posttherapy, for the 
scores of inconsistent items at both times, 
and for the consistent and inconsistent items 
of the control group. Tables 3 and 4 give 
the proportion of scores in the extreme posi- 
tions in the therapy group at the different 
testing times and their discrepancy from 
the expected proportion. 

To test the significance of the difference 
between the observed proportions and the 
expected proportion .320, an extension of 
the sign test was used (Dixon & Massey, 4). 
In using a one-tailed test, the mean differ- 
ence between the observed and expected 





8The procedure Snows was to treat each score 
hiteneale ntly ‘ogre re tomy Br to the area in which it 
fell. For example, take the following three scorings 
for four different items all of which are wee 
Item 1. 2, 2, 3. Item 2. 8, 4, 3, Item 8. 5 

Item 4. 6, 5, 6. case there iy ye 
extreme to seven centrally scores—2, 2, 6, 
6, 6 and 8, 8, 4, 8, 5, 5, 5. 


proportion of scores associated with con- 
sistent items at the extremes at pretherapy 
is significantly less than zero at the .005 
level of confidence. This result also holds 
when the sample is split into the subgroups 
successes and failures. Thus we may con- 
clude that before therapy there is a signifi- 
cant under-representation of extreme scores 
in the consistent items. The consistent self- 
descriptive items of pretherapy subjects 
have significantly low self relevance. 

Testing the difference from zero of the 
observed discrepancy in proportion from 
the expected at posttherapy we find that 
this difference is significantly different from 
zero (at the .01 level for a one-sided test). 
However, when the two subsamples are 
tested separately we find a difference be- 
tween the failure and the successful groups. 
The mean difference of the success group 
is now not significantly different from zero 
(at the .03 level) while the mean difference 
for the failure group is still significantly 
less than zero (at the .03 level). Thus one 
effect of successful therapy has been to 
change the ratio of dispersion of consistent 
self-descriptive items so that they now fol- 
low the expected proportions in the sort- 
ings. The self-descriptive items on which 
successful cases are consistent over their 
three sortings are no longer placed in the 
area of low self-relevance with significant 
disproportionality. 

Applying a similar analysis to the incon- 
sistent items we see by Table 4 that there 
is a marked over-representation of extreme 
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Table 4 


The Observed Proportion of Extreme Scores Represented in the Inconsistent Items and the Difference 
from the Expected Proportion (Therapy Group) 








Experimental Proportion Difference Proportion Difference 
Subject Number Pretherapy from .820 Posttherapy from .820 
1, ATT +.157 511 +.191 
2. 029 +.209 444 +.124 
8. 372 +.052 481 +.111 
4, 444 +.124 .400 +.120 
5. 392 +.072 433 +.118 
6. 416 +.096 370 +.050 
As 452 +.182 481 +.161 
8. A47 +.127 426 +.106 
9. 503 +.183 539 +.219 
10. A738 +.153 .600 +.280 





scores in both before and after therapy for 
all subjects. Here the sign analysis shows 
that for both the total therapy group and 
the subgroups the discrepancy from the ex- 
pected proportion is significantly greater 
than zero (at the .005 level for N = 10 and 
.03 level for N =5). Clearly, both before 
and after therapy, whether it is judged to 
be successful or not, inconsistent items are 
more likely to be items of extreme impor- 
tance to the subjects. 

This result makes it interesting to look 
at the dispersion of consistent and incon- 
sistent items of the control group. Table 5 
shows that, contrary to hypothesis 4, they 
resemble the pretherapy group in that both 
the consistent and inconsistent items show 
significant disproportionality at the .005 
level. 


Having found that successful therapy 
cases have significantly increased in the 
amount of self-consistency displayed in 
their Q sortings and significantly changed 
their placement of consistent items so that 
self items are now of higher personal rele- 
vance, the question arises where do the 
new, high relevance, self items come from? 
Were they previously of high relevance but 
not self (extreme in placement but not con- 
sistent), were they previously self items but 
of low relevance (central and consistent), 
or what? Looking only at items which ful- 
fill the requirements that they be consistent 
and extreme in the posttherapy sorts of 
success cases and that they were not con- 
sistent and extreme in the pretherapy sorts, 
a tally was made to determine where these 
were previously placed. 


Table 5 


The Observed Proportion of Extreme Scores Represented in Consistent and Inconsistent Items and the 
Difference from the Expected Proportion 
(Control Group) 








Control Proportion Difference Proportion Difference 
in in 
Subject Number Consistent from .820 Inconsistent from .820 
Items Items 
1. -160 —.160 A479 +.159 
2. 278 —.047 416 +.096 
8. 281 —.039 484 +.164 
4, 278 —.047 583 +.263 
5. 235 —.085 518 +.198 
6. 287 —.083 516 +.196 
7; 826 +.006 500 - +.180 
8. 818 —.007 444 +.124 
9. .167 —.153 508 +.188 
10. .200 —.120 493 +.178 
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Table 6 


Previous Placement of the New High Relevance 
Self Items (Extreme-Consistents) 








Subject Pretherapy Pretherapy 
Central Extreme 
2 19 4 
4 5 2 
5 9 8 
8 9 1 
10 ll 2 





Note—Central higher than Extreme in all five cases. 


It seems clear from Table 6 that the new 
high relevance self items (extreme-consist- 
ents) do not come primarily from items 
which were previously extreme but not con- 
sistent. It is not so much a matter of items 
which were important but inconsistent now 
becoming consistent, as it is a matter of 
items which were of less importance (cen- 
tral) increasing in relevance. We still need 
to answer the question: were these low 
relevance items which contribute to the 
new high relevance self items of successful 
cases previously themselves consistent (self) 
or not? Is it, in other words, a matter of the 
self which was previously present expand- 
ing in importance or is it new material com- 
ing into the self (becoming consistent) and 
expanding in importance? Table 7 breaks 
down the items which were central in place- 
ment at pretherapy and extreme-consistent 
items at post, into those which were and 
were not consistent in the pretherapy sorts. 


Table 7 


Pretherapy Central Items Which Are Extreme- 
Consistents at Post 








Subject Pretherapy Pretherapy 
Consistent Not Consistent 
2 13 6 
4 4 1 
5 5 4 
8 8 6 
10 8 8 





Obviously the data show no difference 
here. Perhaps a larger sample is needed 
to answer this question or perhaps the an- 
swer is different for different subjects. 


Summary and Conclusions 
The self consistency of twenty subjects 
was tested: ten subjects were tested before 
they began and after they had completed 
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client-centered psychotherapy, and ten con- 
trol subjects were tested on one occasion. 
The instrument used was the Butler and 
Haigh 100-item Q sort. The instructions re- 
quired that the subjects make three sortings 
at the two times to describe themselves as 
they see themselves in relation to three 
people of their choice. 

The hypothesis that therapy subjects 
would show higher consistency after ther- 
apy than before was supported. Also sup- 
ported was the hypothesis that pretherapy 
subjects would have less self-consistency 
than a control group and that there would 
be no appreciable difference in self-consist- 
ency between a posttherapy group and a 
control group. The hypothesis that sub- 
jects judged to be successful cases would 
increase in self-consistency more than fail- 
ure cases was also confirmed. Further, the 
hypothesis that items of high consistency 
would have low personal relevance previous 
to therapy, and that this would change 
significantly after therapy, was also sup- 
ported. Again successful cases showed a 
significant change while failures did not. 
The hypothesis that items with great in- 
consistency over the three sortings would 
have high personal relevance previous to 
therapy was supported but not the hypoth- 
esis that this would be reduced following 
the completion of therapy. The control 
group, contrary to hypothesis, showed sig- 
nificantly high relevance for inconsistent 
items and low relevance for consistent items. 
An analysis of the source of new consistent 
items of high personal relevance in the post- 
therapy sortings of successful cases, showed 
that they do not come as often from items 
which were of high personal relevance but 
low consistency at pretherapy, as from items 
which were previously of low relevance. 

The study appears to support the follow- 
ing conclusions:* 

1. Successful therapy increases the con- 
sistency of the self concept which one 
brings to varied interactional situations. 


4This study was done under a research grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health of 
the National Institutes of Health and Public Ser- 
vice to the Counseling Center of the University 
of Chicago. 
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2. Successful therapy is accompanied by 
an increase in consistency of the items of 
high importance to the subject. 

3. The increase in constant items of high 
importance in successful cases is derived 
from items which were formerly of low 
relevance to the subjects. 

4. Items with low consistency have sig- 
nificantly high self relevance both before 


and after psychotherapy of this kind. 


whether it be judged successful or not. 
Received August 28, 1956. 
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Upper-Class Intelligence as the Critical Case 
for a Theory of “Middle-Class Bias’ 


Charles McArthur? 
Harvard University 


Five years ago Eells and his colleagues 
(4) published evidence that middle-class 
bias vitiates our intelligence tests. Their 
theory provoked various reactions, both 
experimental and polemic (Lorge, 9). It 
remains partie today (Davis-Eells, 
2). No one seems to have tried what would 
perhaps be the “critical” experiment. Eells 
et al. showed how middle-class bias 
worked against members of the lower class. 
If their theory is indeed correct, should not 
the bias work against members of the upper 
class as well? 


Theoretical Considerations 


Davis (1) tells us that two factors cause 
social class differences in intelligence test 
scores. The first is opportunity to learn. 
The second is the value set upon a good 
performance. 

The opportunity to learn the skills and 
familiarize oneself with the materials used 
in intelligence tests certainly exists in up- 
per-class life. Paper and pencil tasks are 
commonplace, books usual home furnish- 
ings, abstract vocabulary natural to dinner- 
table conversation. In terms of opportunity 
to learn, one might well predict that upper- 
class test scores would exceed those of the 
middle class. 

The value set upon good performance 
may not be consistently high, however. In 
particular, it is doubtful that upper-class 
values emphasize the importance of multi- 
ple-choice accuracy or of speeded test per- 
formances to the degree that fast, accurate 
work is valued by some segments of the 


1 This study was supported by a grant from 
the James McKeen Cattell Fund. The work was 
done in the University Health Services, formerly 
known as the Department of Hygiene. 
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middle class. Upper-class mores may lead 
to greater emphasis on “having the idea,” 
while middle-class mores produce greater 
emphasis on “getting 100 per cent.” This 
contrast would seem to follow from exist- 
ing theory (Kluckhohn, 6,7) and recent em- 
pirical studies (McArthur, 10), in which the 
middle-class Doing and Future orienta- 
tions, desire to be Successful, emphasis on 
the best possible school grades, and prefer- 
ence for technical disciplines are contrasted 
to the upper-class Being and Past orienta- 
tions, desire to be the Right Sort, emphasis 
on the socially correct school grade, and 
preference for classical learning. Quite pos- 
sibly, upper-class quality ambition exceeds 
quantity ambition, while in the middle 
class quantity ambition exceeds quality am- 
bition. It is probably true that quantity 
ambition generates higher scores in most 
intelligence tests. 

Unless one predicts that the upper-class 
student’s opportunities to learn will out- 
weigh his lack of quantity ambition, one is 
led to assume that members of the middle 
class will be favored by most intelligence 
tests. At any rate, one can make the less 
sweeping prediction that middle-class 
“bias” will be very apparent in speeded, 
multiple-choice tests, but less apparent in 
untimed, open-ended tests. This bias 
should, therefore, have a differential ef- 
fect as different types of test items are 
used to measure the intelligence of mem- 
bers of the upper class, That is the predic- 
tion tested in this experiment. 


The Data Available 


During the intake procedure of The 
Study of Adult Development (Heath, 5), 
F. L. Wells (15) administered a battery of 
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psychometrics that included the Verbal 
Speed Alpha, Numerical Speed Alpha, Vo- 
cabulary Exercise 95, the Harvard Block 
Assembly, and the Timed Rorschach. Col- 
lege Board scores, notably the SAT and 
MAT, were available for most of the par- 
ticipants. All test results were expressed as 
standard scores in terms of Harvard norms 
i Wells (14, 16) had previously estab- 
lished, 


Social data in the Study records is very 
full, but for this experiment two. social 
‘parameters will suffice. One is attendance 
at a public or private secondary school. 
“This dichotomy, though arbitrary, has the 
advantage of being objective and also of 
‘having been the basis for a number of 
profitable empirical studies (McArthur, 11, 
12, 18). It has the disadvantage that it does 
not correspond to traditional status cate- 
gories; it splits Warner's six-layer model 
somewhere in the middle of upper-middle 
class. This may prove an advantage, since 
at least one scholar (Loeb, 8) says that up- 
per-middle values emphasize taste more, 
while lower-middle values stress hard work. 
If he is right, the Being orientation extends 
down the structure of American society 
far below its upper-upper point of origin. 
Presumably, intelligence test performances 
will be distributed in accordance with the 
distribution of contrasted Being and Doing. 


To isolate a purer upper-class group, this 
study uses a trichotomy of public school, 
other private school, and exclusive New 
England upper-class private school. The 
last category includes only the six places 
known informally as “the St. Grottlesex 
schools.” 


The second social criterion used here is 
a rating of “Family Cultural Level,” made 
by Miss Lewise Gregory, a member of the 
Study staff who visited the participants’ 
homes (Heath, 5). This rating may be un- 
reliable, since it was made by only one 
observer, but it appears to have consider- 
able validity. It correlates highly with the 
public-private school criterion, as well as 
with other social data such as income, the 
age of the family fortune, house style, and 
servants. 


The Hypotheses 

To show that middle-class members of 
our panel obtain higher test scores than 
upper-class members obtain would, in our 
data, prove nothing at all. The college ad- 
missions committee selects entrants in such 
a way that members of any one social class 
who attend Harvard are far from repre- 
sentative of their own social group. Nor are 
the two status groups selected in such a 
way as to insure that each sample contains 
the same bias. 

What we hope to show is that, within in- 
dividual test. profiles, the middle-class 
members will score higher on speed tests 
than on tests of range and power, while 
upper-class members will have profiles 
tilted in the opposite direction. The effect 
of values on test performance will be visi- 
ble as it affects the patterning of each in- 
dividual’s performance. 


To see the predicted effects clearly, we 
may choose pairs of tests or test scores be- 
tween which the content of the items is 
held constant, while the importance of time 
pressure is varied. Rough predictions can 
therefore be made on the quantity or qual- 
ity hypothesis alone, though specific ele- 
ments of the middle and upper-class situa- 
tions should also be considered. The fol- 
lowing pairs of tests were examined: 


Verbal Speed Alpha vs SAT 


Both of these tests use verbal items, both 
are multiple-choice in format, but the 
Speed Alpha sets very short time limits 
(about 114 minutes to a subtest) while the 
SAT allows hours enough for most able 
students to finish each section of the test. 
The time pressure is intense in the Alphas. 
Testees often verbalize their reactions to 
it. Also, the Alpha items are each very sim- 
ple in themselves so that the power factor 
is minimized and the speed factor is 
weighted heavily. The SAT, by contrast, 
gives more weight to range of knowledge 
and to quality of understanding, even with- 
in the setting of a multiple-choice test. 
Since middle-class public school boys pre- 
sumably value quantity ambition more 
and rise with more ego-involvement to a 
challenge of sheer speed, they may be ex- 
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pected more often to have a standard score 
on the Verbal Speed Alphas that exceeds 
their standard score on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. Private school boys would have 
such a profile less often. 


Numerical Speed Alpha vs MAT 

The sections of the Speed Alphas and of 
the College Boards that use numerical ma- 
terials differ in the same ways that the 
Verbal Alpha and the SAT differ from each 
other. The same theory suggests that mid- 
dle-class public school boys will have 
standard score profiles in which Numerical 
Speed Alpha is higher than MAT more 
often while similar profiles will be found 
less frequently in the private school group. 
Verbal Speed Alpha vs Vocabulary 
Exercise 95 


This vocabulary test, though multiple- 
choice, is untimed. It also has a very high 
ceiling of difficulty. It is, therefore, a test 
on which upper-class boys might be ex- 
pected to excel both because no weight is 
given to speed and because their classical 
schooling, literate home conversation, and 
humanities interests will combine to give 
them more opportunity and desire to learn 
an abstruse vocabulary. Private school 
boys and especially “St. Grottlesex School” 
boys should have many test profiles in 
which Exercise 95 stands above the Verbal 
Alpha when both are expressed as stand- 
ard scores. Public-school boys should have 
profiles of this sort less often. 


Harvard Block Assembly: Insight vs 
Dexterity 

This comparison is internal to one test, 
that involves assembling scattered pieces 
of block to reproduce the shape of a model 
block. The score is time in seconds to 
reach a correct answer for each problem. 
Six of these assemblies are very easy. Only 
a small amount of time (often a fraction 
of a second) is needed to “see how they 
go together,” while much more time (five 
to ten seconds) has to be devoted to the 
sheer motor activity of carrying out the 
task. That is why Wells (16) referred to 
the total time used for these six assemblies 
as a dexterity score. It is perhaps relevant 
to notice, however, that, besides dexterity, 


these easy assemblies require a positive at- 
titude toward speeded tasks; one element 
in the times taken is sheer willingness to 
rise earnestly to the stop watch’s challenge. 

The other five block assemblies are more 
difficult and much time (sometimes ten 
or twenty minutes) has to be devoted to 
seeking a solution. The motor task and the 
speed factor are outweighed by the analytic 
task. Wells referred to the total time taken 
on these five assemblies as an insight meas- 
ure. Quality of analysis pays off well in 
these tasks; trial and error rarely works 
well. 

The public-school middle-class group 
may be expected to have more often a pro- 
file in which the Dexterity score is higher 
than the Insight score, and the private- 
school group should display this phenome- 
non less often. 


Rorschach Richness vs Rorschach Number 


Wells had rated the richness of each 
boy’s timed Rorschach in accordance with 
the usual clinical practice. A rich record 
has many elaborated, high-quality re- 
sponses: movements and colors are used, 
often originally, often to elaborate on the 
entire blot. Such a record may contain a 
total of many responses or a few; the aver- 
age richness of each response is not much 
correlated to the number of responses of- 
fered. The Richness ratings were subjec- 
tively made in terms of Wells’ extensive ex- 
perience with Harvard men’s Rorschach 
performance, and were directly expressed 
in terms of the Harvard standard scale. 
Number of Responses is, of course, an ob- 
jective scoring variable that was trans- 
formed to a standard score in the usual 
way. The Being-oriented private-school 
boys will presumably approach the Rors- 
chach with a set towards “interesting” re- 
sponses and toward Richness, while the 
Doing-oriented public-school boys more of- 
ten should approach the test with a set to 
give responses in large Number. 


Statistical Treatment 
Since our hypotheses deal with a two- 
score profile, they can be tested by exam- 
ining a single difference score. Thus, in 
testing the first hypothesis, the data used 
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Table 1 


Means of Standardized Difference Scores 
by Cultural Level Ratings 





Cultural Level Rating 








Significance 
A B Cc D&E of Trend* 
SAT—Verbal Alpha +1.0** +0.7 —0.5 —1.4 p under .01 
MAT—Numerical Alpha —0.7 +0.6 —1.5 —0.7 not significant 
Vocabulary—Verbal Alpha +0.1 +0.4 —0.2 —0.2 p approaches .05 
Blocks: Dexterity—Insight —0.7 —0.5 —0.1 —0.2 p approaches .05 
Rorschach: Richness—Number +0.6 +0.8 +0.5 +0.8 not significant 





* Calculated from a one-way analysis of variance. 


** A difference of 1.0 represents, on this scale, a difference of 4% standard deviation. 


are differences of the SAT (in standard 
scores) minus the Verbal Alpha (in stand- 
ard scores). This difference score should 
run higher in the private-school group. 
The hypothesis is tested by an analysis of 
variance. This analysis may be made for 
type of school, for family cultural-level rat- 
ing, or for the interaction between school 
and level. However, a two-way analysis 
creates the problem of unequal and dispro- 
portionate numbers of cases in the cells. 
This problem can be met only in inade- 
quate ways. Therefore, the chief data of 
this experiment will be the results of one- 
way analyses of variance done separately, 
first by school and then by level. 


Findings 
The findings are presented in Tables 1 
and 2. Table 1 shows the mean difference 
score for each pair of tests within those 


cases that had been assigned the same cul- 
tural rating. The means tend to march in 


the predicted directions for three of the 
five comparisons. In all three of these com- 
parisons the significance of the one-way 
analysis of variance reaches or approaches 
the desired fiducial limit. By far the most 
significant contrast seems to be that be- 
tween the SAT and Verbal Alpha. 

Table 2 shows the same data when the 
cases are grouped according to type of sec- 
ondary school. Once again, the three com- 
parisons between SAT-Verbal Alpha, Vo- 
cabulary-Verbal Alpha, and Block Dexter- 
ity-Block Insight march in the predicted 
direction. These differences by school do 
not attain or approach significance, how- 
ever, except for the one instance of the 
SAT-Verbal Alpha comparison which gives 
a very low value of p.? 

A two-way analysis of variance, school 
by level, was attempted in all these com- 


2 This is a very striking trend. The percentage 
of cases in which SAT exceeds Verbal Alpha is 


for exclusive private, 60 per cent; for other pri- 
vate, 47 per cent; and for public, 15 per cent. 


Table 2 


Means of Standardized Difference Scores 
by Type of Secondary School 





Type of Secondary School 








Exclusive Other Significance 

Private Private Public of Trend* 
SAT—Verbal Alpha +0:6"* +0.7 —1.6 p well under .01 
MAT—Numerical Alpha —0.8 +0.5 —1.3 not significant 
Vocabulary—Verbal Alpha +0.1 +0.1 —0.2 not significant 
Blocks: Dexterity—lInsight —0.4 —0.3 —0.1 not significant 
Rorschach: Richness—Number +0.7 +0.7 +0.7 not significant 





* Calculated from a one-way analysis of v: 


ariance. 
*® * A difference of 1.0 represents, on this scale, a difference of % standard deviation. 
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parisons. Because school and level are so 
highly correlated, there were markedly dis- 
proportionate numbers occupying the dif- 
ferent cells in the three-by-four classifica- 
tion of public, other private, exclusive pri- 
vate, school level A, level B, level C, and 
level D or E. (Levels D and E were com- 
bined because of small numbers of cases.) 
The disproportionality in the cells was too 
great to permit the use of commonly cited 
approximation formulas (17). The analysis 
was therefore performed by reducing the 
number of cases in the overly populated 
cells until proportionality was achieved. 
(This reduction in the cases used was by 
random sampling.) The two-way analysis 
is therefore performed on a rather small 
number of cases. It is probably not overly 
trustworthy. This is regrettable because the 
question that could be answered from such 
an analysis under ideal conditions would be 
whether the status effects on test perform- 
ance that we have seen were generated 
by the schooling itself or by more inclusive 
factors associated with coming from the 
sort of background that leads to being sent 
to a particular type of secondary school. 
The one-way analyses shown in Tables 1 
and 2 have, of course, suggested that it is 
the general social level that is most strongly 
operative, although a strong pull from 
schooling did seem to exist in the SAT-Ver- 
bal Alpha comparison. The two-way analy- 
ses in no instance produced a significant 
interaction effect. In the Block Dexterity- 
Block Insight comparison, the level factor 
was stronger than the school factor, al- 
though it did not attain statistical signifi- 
cance. In the other two-way analyses there 
were no striking findings. 

These results do not represent a clean 
confirmation of the original hypothesis. 
They certainly suggest status differences in 
test performance that are a function of the 
test material, but these differences are not 
vivid. Furthermore, the question of the 
origin of these differences seems to be un- 
settled. A possible after-the-fact theory 
might be that the Block Assembly data is 
the cleanest confirmation of a middle- vs 
upper-class difference in set toward speed- 
ed functioning because the task is one sel- 


dom subjected to school training. The 
SAT-Verbal Alpha comparison seems most 
strongly weighted by school training. One 
might theorize that here is seen the natural 
effect of status increased by the effect of 
coaching for the SAT in the private schools. 
If, in view of recent experiments on the 
effects of coaching (Dyer, 3), we may wish 
not to use that word, we may still argue 
that this school effect on SAT is height- 
ened by a general preparatory program 
that focusses on the sort of learnings that 
the SAT is designed to measure. 

The most disappointing finding was that 
of no difference between Rorschach Rich- 
ness and Number. In a sense, this compari- 
son might have been expected to demon- 
strate that the status differences have roots 
in the personality structure of the subjects. 
That this was not so cannot be concluded 
from our negative finding, since there are 
also questions of the validity of the Ror- 
schach used, a procedure abbreviated by 
Wells and called by him the Timed Ror- 
schach, and since it may be that the chain 
of deductions that led to this hypothesis 
about Richness vs Number contains a faul- 
ty link. For example, there is a hidden 
premise that the private-school boys should 
have Expanded Experience-Balances (to 
be rated high on Richness). It is a fact, 
however, that these boys have constricted 
personalities. (A study of this topic was 
made years ago, but is not yet in print. ) 

The rather confused picture given by the 
MAT-Numerical Alpha comparison is con- 
sistent with findings in other studies, as yet 
unpublished, using these numerical meas- 
ures. The other work done with these tests 
has strongly suggested that the private- 
school education in mathematics is so ex- 
cellent as to overide more diffuse effects of 
family value orientations upon mathemati- 
cal performance. The finding in this data 
that the school factor is the most important 
one in the school by level analysis of vari- 





8 By contrast, sheer speed with paper and pen- 
cil, as measured by the Detroit Motor Speed Test, 
shows a School effect for which p is less than 
.05. This is a trend in the single score; no “differ- 
ence score” of the sort used in the body of this 
study was available. 
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ance seems to confirm the ultimate explana- 
tion of the behavior of numerical scores in 
terms of classroom experience.‘ 


Summary 


This experiment was intended to demon- 
strate that middle-class bias in intelligence 
tests worked against members of the upper 
class as well as Eells has shown it to work 
against members of the lower class. The 
particular deficits expected in upper-class 
performance were deduced by means of 
Davis’ general development of the “bias” 
theory. Davis argued that interest and op- 
portunity to learn certain kinds of material 
differ for members of various social classes 
and determine status differences in test 
performance. Existing theories about up- 
per-class values and existing knowledge 
about upper-class opportunities to learn 
were applied to Davis’ formula, and it was 
concluded that the upper-class boys should 
show relatively less speed for their range 
and power while the middle-class boys 
should show relatively greater speed for 
their range and power. Particular pairs of 
tests were compared in which these con- 
trasts were made while the sort of test item 
used was held constant. The results were, 
for the most part, in the predicted direc- 
tion and sometimes approached or attained 
significance. They were not conclusive, 
however. The expected trend was clearer 
between groups rated for family “cultural 
level” than between groups divided by 
type of secondary education. The conclu- 
sion seems to be that some middle-class 
“bias” in objective tests may indeed work 
against upper-class members in something 
like the manner that Davis and Eells would 
predict, but that this effect, which poten- 
tially could be a critical experiment of the 
Eells’ hypothesis, must be further observed 
and clarified before its reality and its mean- 
ing for theory can be established. 


Received October 19, 1956. 


4An alternative explanation seems to be im- 
plied by the failure of Lord to find, though he 
extracted ten factors from a battery of paper and 
pencil tests, a “speed in handling numbers” fac- 
tor. Lord discusses this point in article on “A 
Study of Speed Factors in Tests and Academic 
Grades” in Psychometrika for March, 1956. 
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Comment 


McArthur’s article represents an ingeni- 
ous and worthwhile approach to the inves- 
tigation of differences between perform- 
ance of upper-class and of middle-class 
students on intelligence tests. There is still 
need for a great deal more of this type of 
research which explores the nature of so- 
cial class differences in test performance 
rather than merely determining the amount 
and direction of such differences. 

Upper-class vs middle-class differences 
in test performance have not received as 
much research attention, or discussion, as 
have middle-class vs lower-class differ- 
ences. McArthur’s study is a welcome con- 
tribution to this field. 

There are three questions which the 
reader of this article might well keep in 
mind in assessing its significance. 

1. Is this the “critical” case? McArthur 
raises the very interesting possibility that 
perhaps intelligence tests are so construct- 
ed as to be biased against upper-class stu- 
dents as well as against lower-class stu- 
dents, The general logic used by McArthur 
in suggesting this possibility is an applica- 
tion of Davis’ explanation of social-class 
differences on intelligence-test perform- 
ance. Davis has developed his hypothesis 
most fully as it applies to the middle-class 
vs lower-class comparison; McArthur ap- 
plies it specifically to the upper-class vs 
middle-class comparison. 

Each of these two types of comparison 
is presumably important and worth inves- 
tigating. But they are not the same thing. 
It is difficult to see how either one can be 
the critical case of the other. It seems en- 
tirely possible that intelligence tests might 
discriminate against lower-class students 
and not against upper-class students, or 
vice versa. Is not the problem of possible 
cultural bias in intelligence tests one which 
must be approached by examination of the 
specific bias between specific groups, rath- 
er than as a more abstract, all-embracing 
concept for which any one specific com- 
parison can be termed critical? 

This is in no sense a criticism of McAr- 
thur’s actual study, since the questions 


which he poses with regard to possible 
bias against upper-class students are im- 
portant and are worth asking in their own 
right, without regard to whether they do 
or do not throw crucial light on the prob- 
lem of possible discrimination against low- 
er-class students. 

2. What do negative findings in this kind 
of study mean? In his Theoretical Consid- 
erations section, McArthur says: “Quite 
possibly, upper-class quality ambition ex- 
ceeds quantity ambition. . . . It is probably 
true that quantity ambition generates high- 
er scores in most intelligence tests.” These 
two very carefully stated probabilities are 
the heart of this study. It is important to 
note that there are two basic statements 
made here—the first dealing with a pre- 
sumed characteristic of upper-class values 
as opposed to middle-class values, the sec- 
ond dealing with a presumed effect of these 
value differences on test performance. With 
the present state of social knowledge, not 
even the first one can be stated as a posi- 
tively known fact. It must be stated, as Mc- 
Arthur is careful to do, as a probability 
whose existence is really to be tested rather 
than taken for granted. 

This is all by way of saying that there 
are really two hypotheses, of necessity, 
underlying this study—first, that there are 
certain differences between upper-class 
and middle-class values and opportunities. 
for learning and, second, that these dif- 
ferences will affect test performance of 
students coming from each type of back- 
ground. The existence of two basic hy- 
potheses raises, of course, some unavoid- 
able difficulties. A negative finding on a 
study like McArthur’s could result if either 
of the two hypotheses should be incorrect. 
Negative findings must, therefore, be in- 
terpreted with considerable caution. A posi- 
tive finding would tend, of course, to con- 
firm both hypotheses. 

8. What specific hypotheses are being 
tested? In order to assess the significance 
of the research findings, it is necessary to 
notice very carefully exactly what the spe- 
cific hypotheses being tested are, and how 
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they are actually defined in operational 
terms. McArthur states, or implies, the hy- 
potheses at several different levels of ab- 
straction, as is appropriate. 


At the highest level of abstraction, Mc- 
Arthur talks of the difference between 
quality ambition and quantity ambition 
and hypothesizes that these are, to some 
extent, social-class oriented. At a more spe- 
cific level, he talks of the difference be- 
tween “speeded, multiple-choice tests” and 
“untimed, open-ended tests.” Later this is 
restricted still further by eliminating the 
test format comparison and describing the 
hypotheses purely in terms of a speed-vs- 
power continuum: 

What we hope to show is that, within individual 
test profiles, the middle-class members will 
score higher on speed tests than on tests of range 
and power. . . . To see the predicted effects clear- 
ly, we may choose pairs of tests or test scores be- 
tween which the content of the items is held con- 
stant, while the importance of time pressure is 
varied. 


In the descriptions of the actual tests 
used, however, it becomes apparent that 
the differences between pairs of tests and 
between pairs of test scores are consid- 
erably more complicated than a simple 
speed-vs-power dichotomy. Content of the 
items is not held constant, except in the 
very broad sense that two tests are verbal, 
two use numerical materials, etc. Thus the 
pair of tests which show the most consist- 
ent class differences in the predicted direc- 
tion (Verbal Speed Alpha vs SAT) are de- 
scribed by McArthur as differing from each 
other not only in time pressure, but also 


in simplicity of items vs items requiring 
higher “quality of understanding.” 

The differences between Verbal Speed 
Alpha and Vocabulary Exercise 95 are de- 
scribed in terms of difficulty level of item 
and abstruseness of the vocabulary in- 
volved, not in terms of a speed-vs-power 
continuum at all. The Harvard Block As- 
sembly comparison appears to involve im- 


portant qualitative differences as well as 


some difference in attitude toward speeded 
tasks. The Rorschach comparison appears 
to involve no genuine speed factor at all, 
but rather two different types of interpre- 
tations of the same unspeeded data. 

The above comments should not be taken 
as criticism of the study. For each of the 
pairs of tests, or test scores, McArthur 
poses stimulating hypotheses as to how up- 
per-class and middle-class students might 
be expected to react to the test items dif- 
ferently because of presumed differences 
in the value structures of the two kinds of 
students. This is all to the good. It is pre- 
cisely in this way that additional insight 
may be gained as to what social-class dif- 
ferences in test performance really mean. 

It is only if these rather varied specific 
hypotheses related to each individual pair 
of tests are to be generalized into some 
more abstract statement about speed vs 
power, or about quantity ambition vs 
quality ambition, or about Doing and Fu- 
ture orientations vs Being and Past orien- 
tations that some real caution may be nec- 


essary. 
Kenneth Eells 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
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Counseling Psychology 


The Use of Clients as Judges of the 


Counselor's Performance 


Austin E, Grigg and Leonard D. Goodstein* 
State University of Iowa 


In most recent research reports evaluat- 
ing counseling performance, much attention 
has been given to the problem of counselor 
evaluation of client behavior while little at- 
tention has been paid to client evaluation 
of counselor behavior as a therapeutic vari- 
able. Clients, however, may be viewed as 
observers of the counseling situation, ob- 
servers who have had an opportunity to see 
the counselor perform and hence should be 
able to make some judgment of the coun- 
seling process. 

If a counselor has carried 25 clients for 
several interviews, then there are 25 inde- 
pendent observers who should be capable 
of rating some, although certainly not all, 
aspects of Counselor A’s performance in 
his role of counselor or therapist. It is true 
that clients are ego-involved in the counsel- 
ing process and are not to be regarded as 
unbiased observers, and yet within this 
admitted limitation there should be much 
value in the use of so many independent 
judges of counselor behavior. What exists 
here is a pool of independent observers of 
a fairly well-delineated job performance, 
namely, a counselor as he goes about his 
assignment of entering into rapport with 
others, of attending to their problems, and 
of responding to these clients and their 
problems according to his own style of 
performing and according to his particular 
theoretical beliefs, dogma, and training. 

It seems plausible that any adequate 
criterion of counselor performance must in- 
clude some client-observed and client-re- 
ported variables. Some appraisal of the 





1From the University Counseling Service and the 
Department of Psychology. This paper was written 
while the senior author was a United States Public 
Health Predoctoral Fellow in Clinical Psychology. 
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client’s reaction to the counselor and to 
counseling should be obtained before we 
can say that we have any comprehensive 
understanding of who makes a good coun- 
selor and what constitutes successful coun- 
seling technique. Success in therapy is not 
unlike success in the practice of law or of 
medicine: a successful practitioner, among 
other things, is one who elicits favorable 
reactions from the recipients of his services. 
If we ascertain who is able to elicit such 
favorable reactions, then by studying the 
characteristics of their techniques and of 
their behavior in the work role, we should 
be able to develop adequate bases for pre- 
diction of successful role performance. 

There is some evidence that client evalua- 
tions may be important therapeutic vari- 
ables. Mowrer, et al. (8) has reported a sig- 
nificant difference in client ratings of ten- 
sion in the counseling session between 
those clients who remained in therapy and 
those who terminated “prematurely.” Those 
clients who remained in therapy rated 
themselves as experiencing less tension in 
the therapy hour than those clients who 
terminated early. 

Talland and Clark (6) have shown that 
clients are able to rank consistently the 
helpfulness of discussions of various topics 
in therapy and further have shown that 
those topics which have caused the client 
the most concern are the topics ranked as 
the most helpful. 

Forgy and Black (1) in a very provocative 
study of reactions to counseling three years 
afterwards, found that clients who had been 
counseled by “traditional” methods reported 
they felt somewhat more satisfied with their 
interviews than those clients who had been 
counseled by “client-centered” techniques; 
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aithough the results were not statistically 
significant. An especially noteworthy find- 
ing that was statistically significant was an 
interactive relationship between counselors 
and methods used; this finding was inter- 
preted as meaning that the clients of one 
counselor were more satisfied when he used 
the client-centered procedures, while the 
clients of another counselor were more sat- 
isfied when he used the traditional pro- 
cedures. 

It is understood by the present writers 
that the use of client judgments has many 
limitations. Client judgments are not un- 
biased and presumably should show the 
effects of transference, identification with 
the counselor, and may be confounded with 
the client’s desires for the counselor’s suc- 
cess. Client judgments of the effectiveness 
of counseling immediately following the 
termination of counseling are certainly 
going to be affected by what Hathaway (2) 
terms the “hello-goodbye” phenomenon. 
But when these limitations are clearly 
recognized, it seems to the present writers 
that there remain areas of the counseling 
process which clients can appraise validly 
and that these appraisals can be used to 
further our understanding of certain aspects 
of the therapeutic process. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the relationship between certain 
client evaluations of the counseling situa- 
tion and the client evaluation of the out- 
come or success of the therapy. It was 
clearly understood that client evaluation of 
outcome may be unrelated to any signifi- 
cant externally observable changes in be- 
havior. While completely external criteria 
are very desirable and important, they are 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. The 
present study was a preliminary attempt to 
evaluate counseling in a functioning service 
agency where cases were seen as part of the 
normal agency routine without much con- 
sideration for research. It might also be 
noted that we are concerned with differ- 
ences within a group of counseled individ- 
uals rather than differences between coun- 
seled and noncounseled groups; this should 
mean that whatever factors are operating, 
such as bias, and the “hello-goodbye” ef- 
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fect, should be operative for all the coun- 
seled cases. 

More specifically, the present study is a 
preliminary attempt to study the relation- 
ship between the client’s evaluation of the 
outcome of counseling and: 

(a) the consistency of a counselor’s behavior 
from client to client, 

(b) the client’s feelings that the counselor has 
assumed the responsibility for solving the client’s 
problem, 

(c) the client’s feelings of comfort during the 
counseling situation, and 

(d) the client’s appraisal of the counselor’s par- 
ticipation. 

Method 


A follow-up questionnaire? was mailed to 
288 terminated clients who had been seen 
for two or more counseling interviews at 
the University Counseling Service of the 
State University of Iowa during the 1955- 
56 academic year. A covering letter describ- 
ing in broad terms the purpose of the study 
was enclosed with each questionnaire as 
was a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
While all replies were anonymous, the form 
of the address on the return envelope per- 
mitted the investigators to identify the 
counselor being evaluated. 

The questionnaire asked the client to 
check the technique employed most by his 
counselor, to check results of his counsel- 
ing experience, to indicate his feelings while 
being counseled, to indicate what particular 
feature of counseling he felt helped him 
the most, and there were also two open 
end questions that allowed the clients to 
discuss what they felt they had learned 
from counseling and to cite evidence that 
counseling had or had not produced 
changes in behavior. The following are 
examples of the kinds of questions used: 

The technique employed most often by your 
counselor: 

__a. He never came out with a definite pro 
gram of action, but left it up to me. 

__b. He played mostly the role of interested 
listener. 

__c. He gave lots of specific opinions and 
suggestions. 





2Copies of the questionnaire may be obtained 
upon request from the authors. 
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He made nwmerous interpretations but 
rarely tried to influence my decisions. 
He seemed vague and played no clear 
role. 
Your reaction while being counseled: 

a. I found it unpleasant and upsetting at 
times. 
I found it very interesting and actually 
enjoyed it. 
I got angry often with my counselor. 
I often got discouraged because we 
seemed to get nowhere. 
I felt relaxed after my early contacts 
and looked forward to the interviews. 
I felt that I couldn’t get my full story 
across, that I couldn’t get the counselor 
to understand me. 
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Results and Discussion 


Of the 288 questionnaires mailed, 163 
were returned, or 56.6 per cent. This re- 
turn is identical with the initial return ob- 
tained by Rothney and Mooren (5) in their 
study of sampling problems in follow-up 
research. These authors by means of second 
and third mailings and, finally, actual field 
interviews, were able to obtain 100 per cent 
returns. They found that those who were 
very satisfied with counseling and those 
who were very dissatisfied with postcoun- 
seling activities tended to respond to the 
first inquiry. They also found that the first 
respondents were those who had been in- 
terviewed most often. Quite possibly some 
such biases as these are involved in our 
returns. 

Of the 163 questionnaires returned in the 
present study, 52 were from clients with 
personal adjustment problems and the re- 
mainder were from clients with educational- 
vocational problems. Of personal problems 
respondents, the mean length of time in 
counseling was 3.13 months, whereas mean 
length of time in counseling for educational- 
vocational group was .84 months. Of the 
personal adjustment cases, 80.7 per cent felt 
that they had been helped to more comfort- 
able adjustment, whereas 68.4 per cent of 
the educational-vocational cases felt that 
they had been helped to a more comfort- 
able adjustment by counseling. 

As an index of the consistency of coun- 
selor performance for each counselor, the 
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most frequently checked category on the 
item concerned with counselor technique 
(the first example) was regarded as the 
modal performance of this counselor and 
the percentage of his clients who checked 
this particular category was the modal 
score. Thus, a counselor whose modal score 
is 60 per cent was checked by 60 per cent 
of his clients as most often employing a 
single technique; this counselor would be 
regarded as more consistent in his perform- 
ance than a counselor whose modal score 
was 35 per cent as the latter counselor 
would show greater variability in behavior, 
at least as viewed by his clients. Table 1 
presents, for the ten counselors involved 
in this investigation, the number of respon- 
dents, the percentages of these respondents 
reporting a favorable outcome of therapy, 
the modal score and the modal approach. 
These approaches are characterized as ac- 
tive participant (He made numerous inter- 











Table 1 
Counselor Consistency and Favorable Outcome 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Coun- Client Favorable Modal Modal 
selor N Outcome Score Approach 
A 25 96 60 ap 
B 28 57 36 ap 
Cc 56 71 88 ap 
D 8 100 37 ip 
E 6 83 66 ip 
F 8 75 50 in 
G 12 66 42 ap 
H 5 40 60 in 
I 7 57 48 ip 
J 8 63 50 ap 
ap—active-participant 
ip—inactive-participant 
in—inactive participant 





pretations but rarely tried to influence my 
decisions), inactive participant (He played 
the role of an interested listener), or inactive 
nonparticipant (He never came out with a 
definite program but left it up to me). 
From Table 1 it may be seen that the 
counselors in this study show individual 
differences in the approach they most fre- 
quently employ, in the consistency with 
which they employ this approach and in 
the proportion of favorable outcome ratings 
which they receive from their clients. It 
is interesting to note that the four most 
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successful counselors, A, D, E, and F, each 
use a different approach except for D and 
E who use the same approach. Also the 
three most consistent counselors, A, E, and 
H, each use a different approach. It would 
appear from these preliminary findings that 
counseling success is not dependent upon 
the particular technique being utilized, but 
probably depends upon other more complex 
factors. These findings are consistent with 
those of Forgy and Black (1) who reported 
that successful counseling is done by coun- 
selors using those techniques which fit 
them best. 

Unfortunately, the number of clients who 
rated some of the counselors is too small to 
allow much stability in their scores. Some 
counselors are full-time staff members and 
carry heavy case loads, while others devote 
more time to supervision and teaching, 
while still others devote only a few hours 
a week to the counseling. With a more 
adequate number of client respondents per 
counselor, it would be possible to rank 
counselors for consistency in performance 
(modal score) for various counseling activi- 
ties and compare these ranks with the per- 
centages of clients who report a favorable 
outcome. With adequate cases, it also 
would be possible to compare counselor 
consistency with number of years of coun- 
seling experience, with clients’ feelings 
about the counselor, etc. 

In order to study the relatioaship be- 
tween counselor technique and outcome, 
the five counselor techniques ir: the first 
example were put into two groups, those 
indicating counselor passivity (foils a, b, 
and e) and those indicating an active coun- 
selor (foils c and d). The frequencies of 
reported favorable and unfavorable out- 
comes for the two groups were then calcu- 
lated and are presented in Table 2. The phi 
value for Table 2 is .240 and the chi 


Table 2 
The Relationship Between Client Evaluation of 
Counselor Activity and Favorability of Outcome 











Outcome 
Favorable Unfavorable 
Passive 42 28 
Active 76 17 
Total 118 45 163 
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square value for this table (with Yates cor- 
rection) is 8.01, significant at the .01 level. 
These results indicate that those clients 
who see their counselors as taking an active 
role, making suggestions, and helping with 
ific plans, are more likely to report a 
favorable outcome for their counseling ex- 
perience than those clients who see their 
counselor as a passive listener. These re- 
sults are consistent with those reported by 
Forgy and Black (1) who found that if the 
counselor plays a somewhat “directive” 
role, the clients tend to report that they ob- 
tained what they wanted from counseling. 
Next to study the relationship between 
the client’s feelings of comfort during the 
counseling situation and his evaluation of 
the favorability of outcome, the six foils of 
the comfort question (the second example) 
were also placed into two groups, pleasant 
(foils b and e) and unpleasant (foils a, c, 
d, and f). The frequencies of reported 
favorable and unfavorable outcomes for the 
two groups were then calculated and are 
presented in Table 3. The phi value for 


Table 3 
The Relationship of Client Feelings of Comfort 
During Counseling and the Favorability of 











Outcome 
Outcome 
Favorable Unfavorable 
Relaxed and Comfortable 95 20 
Tense and Uncomfortable 23 25 
Total 118 45 168 





Table 3 is .354 and the chi square for this 
table (with Yates correction) is 18.49, sig- 
nificant at .001. These results indicate that 
those clients who feel more comfortable and 
relaxed during counseling tend to feel they 
have more favorable results from their coun- 
seling experience. A possible alternative 
is that clients who feel they have obtained 
good results from their counseling exper- 
iences tend to recall counseling itself as 
pleasant. These results are somewhat con- 
sistent with the Mowrer et al. study (8) 
which reported greater tension in the coun- 
seling hour was associated with premature 
dropout, one index of unfavorable outcome, 

To study the relationship between the 
clients’ appraisal of the counselors’ partici 
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pation and the favorability of the outcome, 
the seven response foils to the question 
“What seemed to help you most?” were 
placed into two groups. One group in- 
cluded those foils that indicated the coun- 
selor and the client were working together 
in a close relationship toward a common 
goal while the other group included the 
foils indicating a distant relationship with 
the counselor serving as a passive listener 
rather than an active participant. In Table 
4, the results obtained from this analysis 
for the 52 cases with personal adjustment 


Table 4 
The Relationship Between Client Appraisal of 
Counselor Participation and Favorable- 
ness of Outcome 
(Personal Adjustment Cases Only) 











Outcome 
Favorable Unfavorable 
Close Relationship 23 0 
Distant Relationship 19 10 
Total 42 10 52 





problems are presented. The phi value for 
Table 4 is .434 and the chi square (with 
Yates correction) for this table is 7.65, sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. Personal counsel- 
ing cases report more favorable outcomes 
when they feel that their counselor was 
closely working with them toward the solu- 
tion of their problem and report fewer 
favorable outcomes when they feel their 
counselor was merely listening to them or 
too concerned with test results. The data 
from the educational-vocational counseling 
cases are not reported as there was little 
variability in the data with most clients re- 
porting that the test results were the most 
helpful. 

As a final quantitative point a biserial cor- 
relation was computed between the length 
of time spent in counseling and the client 
tating of the favorability of outcome. A 
small, positive, statistically insignificant 
correlation was obtained for both the per- 
sonal counseling and the educational-voca- 
tional counseling cases. 

A qualitative inspection of the question- 
naire responses indicates that some coun- 
selors are able to carry all of their clients 
through a full course of interviews without 
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arousing verbalized feelings =f hostility 
while other counselors arouse: si: h reactions 
in a fair proportion of their «‘.ents. Also, 
som: counselors are seen as p'aying the 
role of an interested listener but lacking in 
the ability to communicate to the client an 
attitude of togetherness, whereas other 
counselors, also perceived as being in- 
terested listeners, are seen as playing an 
active role as a mutual participant in seek- 
ing solutions to the client’s problems, even 
though they give no direct advice. The 
nature and number of variables operating 
here is to be the object of additional re- 
search. 

This has been an exploratory study. The 
data obtained suggest interesting possibili- 
ties for this particular approach in seeking 
significant variables of the counseling situa- 
tion. It is a matter for future research to 
determine if perceptions of counseling by 
the client are related to changes in the 
client’s extra-counseling behavior. Also, it 
is an empirical problem to ascertain if client 
evaluations of counselor performance co- 
incide with sophisticated clinician-observer 
appraisals of counselor performance. If 
some satisfactory criterion of therapeutic 
outcome is defined, it would be both in- 
teresting and important to investigate which 
predicts outcome criterion best: client ap- 
praisal of counselor performance, expert 
clinicians’ appraisal of client and counselor 
performance, or counselors’ appraisal of 
client performance. 

By means of intercorrelations of client 
appraisals and by means of correlating 
client appraisals to external criteria, future 
research by this approach may discover why 
clients react as they do and also why 
counselors elicit particular outcomes of their 
labors. The observations obtained from 
clients are biased, but it is this bias that 
promises to be an important variable in the 
multidimensional manifestations of counsel- 
ing success or failure. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Clients may be defined as judges of coun- 
selor performance. It appears that this 
method is especially promising as a means 
of study of counselor consistency in the role 
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of counselor and of the relationship of de- 
gree of this consistency to other variables 
as perceived by the clients, or as related to 
external criteria. Of course, it remains to 
be determined if consistency is a desirable 
counselor characteristic. 

From the preliminary results reported in 
this paper, it appears that: 

1. Counselors vary not only in the kind 
of technique they most often employ (as 
appraised by client observers) but in the 
consistency with which they display their 
modal technique. 

2. Clients tend to report they obtained 
what they wanted from counseling if coun- 
selors play a more active, somewhat more 
directive role. 

3. Clients who report favorable attitudes 
toward counseling outcome also report fav- 
orably on feelings while undergoing coun- 
seling. This finding may be contaminated 
by clients’ “halo” of the counseling exper- 
ience as totally good if they feel happy 
about the outcome. 

4. Clients who feel their counselor takes 
an active interest in them and is not play- 
ing a passive role of merely an interested 


listener tend to report greater counseling 
satisfaction. This suggests that to the 
clients the counseling process must be more 
than one of mere acceptance. 

5. No significant correlation was found 
between length of time in counseling and 
attitude by clients about the outcome. 


Received August 138, 1956. 
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Topical Analysis errata 


The Editor’s apologies is extended to the authors of four articles, one of which was 
omitted from the Analysis and three of which were misclassified. All could be attributed 
to that delightful rationalization of authors and editors—“typographical error!” 

1. To be added to the group of studies under Counselors and their Professional 
Growth is Earle A. Koile, Characteristics of College Teachers Interested in Faculty 
Counseling Activities, 1955, 2, 32-34 (omitted from the Topical Analysis). 

2. To be classified under Research Theory and Research Method, Stanley L. Sing- 
er and Buford Stefflre, Analysis of the Self-Estimate in the Evaluation of Counseling, 
1954, 1, 252-255 and Harold E. Mitzel, and Cyril J. Hoyt, A Methodological Study of 
the Reciprocal Averages Technique Applied to an Attitude Scale, 1954, 1, 256-259 (mis- 
classified under Vocational and Rehabilitation Counseling). 

8. To be classified under Vocational and Rehabilitation Counseling, Carroll H. 
Miller, Age Differences in Occupational Values of College Men, 1954, 1, 190-192 (Mis- 
classified under Counselors and Their Professional Growth). 
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Counselor Judgment and Counseling Evaluation 


Aileen Poole? 
Alameda (California) City Schools 


The counselor makes many professional 
judgments of counselee problems and de- 
velops goals mutually with the counselee. 
Using appropriate techniques, materials, 
and skills he then implements these judg- 
ments to assist counselees to attain their 
goals. 

A primary element in the counseling proc- 
ess, therefore, has been the judgment of 
the counselor. It has been assumed that ef- 
fective judgments led to effective counsel- 
ing and thereby desired changes in the 
counselee. Such studies of judgments have 
been made by Williamson (9), Covner (2), 
Berdie (1), and more recently by Reid and 
Snyder (8) and Dressel and Matteson (4). 
Froehlich (5) noted that relating counselor 
judgments to outcomes was a necessary 
first step in counseling evaluation. 

Among the methods of evaluating coun- 
seling, frequent use has been made of the 
interview typescript as a device which ad- 
hered relatively closely to the counseling 
process itself. In many instances, however, 
such research concerned itself only with the 
achievement of counseling goals or with 
techniques; counselor judgment was merely 
implicit. If effective judgments lead to 
effective counseling, can this effectiveness 
be evaluated when defined counseling cri- 
teria are appraised through typescripts? 

The present research was planned, there- 
fore, to consider explicitly the relationship 
of the counselor’s judgments to typescript 
reader judgments of the achievement of ob- 
jectives in counseling. Since counselee 
problems were the subject matter through 
which learning developed, judgments of 
these problems as made by counselors and 
readers were also explored. 





1This study is from a Ph.D. dissertation at the 
University of California, Berkeley, School of 
Education, under the sponsorship of Clifford P. 
Froehlich. 
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Procedure 

The participating counselees were among 
the 951 students enrolled at the University 
of California Demonstration Summer High 
School in the summer of 1953. All students 
were routinely tested and then were given 
an opportunity to receive test results and to 
obtain counseling. All appointments were 
voluntary and all interviews were recorded. 
The counselors who constituted the counsel- 
ing staff of the Demonstration School were 
predominately drawn from public school 
or college settings. Two of the typescript 
readers were full-time counselors in a junior 
college and the third was a state guidance 
supervisor on leave for graduate study. 

Preplanning sessions and initial trials 
with subjects and typescripts were con- 
ducted. Two areas for judgments were de- 
fined for all concerned: a judgment of a 
counselee’s problems, based on Darley and 
Williams’ (8) list—educational, family, fi- 
nancial, health, social-personal, and voca- 
tional; and a judgment of counseling goals, 
adapted from Froehlich (5)—development 
of self-understanding, the making of fea- 
sible choices, acceptance of responsibility, 
and initiation of appropriate behavior. 

Before each counseling interview except 
the first one, every counselor checked both 
the problems he judged the counselee had 
revealed and the counseling goals that were 
appropriate at that time. After each inter- 
view he again judged the counselee’s prob- 
lems and counseling goals. Typescript read- 
ers read consecutive interviews independ- 
ently and on similar forms after each inter- 
view listed the counselor’s goals, the coun- 
selee’s problems, and the goals the readers 
judged the counselee had attained in the 
interview. 

The readers’ judgments were combined 
by accepting judgments on which there was 
independent agreement by two of the three 
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readers. Chi square tests of significance 
were computed to determine the signifi- 
cance of difference between counselor and 
reader judgments. 

All of the summer counseling sessions 
composed of four or more interviews were 
accepted if they were completely recorded 
and could be transcribed. Eighty-nine inter- 
views involving twenty-one counselees and 
nine counselors were included in the data. 


Results , 


Initial investigation was made of the 
mutuality of agreement among the type- 
script readers themselves. As can be seen 
from Table 1, the percentage of agreement 
was approximately 86 per cent on all three 
judgments. Chi square for 1,632 possible 
judgments was significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence for reader agreement on 
counselee problems and achievements, and 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence for 
reader agreement on counselors’ goals. 








Table 1 

Agreement Among Three Typescript Readers 
Judgment Per Cent Chi Square 
On Counselee 
Problems 86.02 11.00** 
On Counselee 
Achievement of 
Goals 86.09 217,384** 
On Counselors’ 
Selection of 
Goals 86.08 4.58* 





*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. 


Since agreement among readers seemed 
sufficient for this initial investigation, three 
questions concerning the relationship of 
counselor judgments and reader judgments 
were then explored. 


Question 1. Was there a significant re- 
lationship between the counselors’ judg- 
ments of counselee problems and readers’ 
judgments of these problems? Table 2 pre- 
sents data which indicate there was a posi- 
tive relationship. 

In four of the five counselee problem 
areas counselor judgments made before and 
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after counseling were significantly related 
to the judgments of the typescript readers. 


Table 2 


Chi Square Analysis of 
Agreement between Counselors’ and Readers’ 
Judgments of Counselee Problems 








Counselor— Counselor— 
Problem Before Interview After Interview 
Education 7.96* 7219° 
Family 10.89* 4.77* 
Financial 23.75* 81.91** 
Health eee 22 
Social-Personal 
Vocational 42 62 
Total 128.45* 110.94** 





*Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence, 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence, 


In the sixth problem area, health, too few 
cases of health problems were judged to 
make statistical treatment practical. 

Question 2. Was there a significant re- 
lationship between counselors’ judgments 
of appropriate goals and readers’ judgments 
of counselors’ goals? The data indicate that 
there was not. 


Table 3 


Chi Square Analysis of Agreement between 
Counselors’ Judgments of Goals and Readers’ 
Judgments of Counselors’ Goals 








Counselors— . Counselors— 

Goal Before Interview After Interview 
Self-Understanding 53 .90 
Making Appropriate 
Choices 91 1.11 
Acceptance of 
Responsibility 77 .26 
Initiation. of 
Appropriate Behavior 2.48 1.71 

Total 8.62 123 





According to the data, no significant re- 
lationship was found. There was no re 
lationship between counselor-judged goals 
in counseling and readers’ judgments of the 
goals the counselors had selected. 


Question 3. Was there a significant re- 
lationship between the counselors’ judg- 
ments of goals and the readers’ judgments 
of goals achieved by the counselee? With 
respect to individual goals the answer was 
negative; taking all goals together the an- 
swer was affirmative. 
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Counselor Judgment and Counseling Evaluation 


Table 4 
Agreement between Counselors’ Judgments of 
Goals and Readers’ Judgments of Counselee 
Achievement of 








Goal Counselors— Counselors— 
Before Interview After Interview 

Self-Understanding 18 .06 

Making Appropriate 

Choices 1.00 14 

Acceptance of 

Responsibility 1.66 ie 4 

Initiation of 

Appropriate Behavior 1.63 .96 
Total 11.69* 10.42** 





*Significant at 5 percent level of confidence, 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence, 


Discussion 


Counseling as a‘learning process implies 
that the professional person stimulates the 
development and definition of learning 
goals within the counselee, and, by analogy 
to the evaluation of other learning pro- 
cesses, evaluation in counseling should logi- 
cally be based upon measurement of 
achievement of those goals which had been 
judged to be appropriate for a particular 
counselee. 

The influence of the setting on the data 
in this study might be reviewed. The coun- 
seling sessions were short term, of from four 
to six interviews, and it is probable that 
measurable personality changes did not take 
place. O’Dea and Zeran (7) had suggested 
that more than five interviews were needed 
for major personality shifts. In the summer 
school program counseling was voluntary 
but test-instigated. The counselors were by 
experience and training educationally ori- 
ented. Most of the problems, 67 per cent, 
were in educational or vocational areas, 
comparable with findings by Hahn and 
MacLean (6) for university counseling cen- 
ters. It appeared probable that the inter- 
views included in this study were compar- 
able with much short term counseling 
which takes place in public schools or uni- 
versities. 

In the present data it appeared that coun- 
selor-expressed goals were unrelated to 
achievement by the counselee. This was 
not to be expected from research which 
used typescripts as a means of evaluating 
counseling. As was mentioned above, in 
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such research, efforts had frequently been 
made to relate the achievement of criteria 
by counselees with counselor techniques or 
activities, with typescript readers discrim- 
inating successful or unsuccessful counsel- 
ing achievement. It might be noted that 
had this design been applied to the present 
research data it would have been concluded 
that the counseling was successful. Type- 
script readers agreed significantly with each 
other on counselee achievement of the cri- 
teria. 

If it were assumed from other similar re- 
search that typescript readers did evaluate 
counseling learning, then still to be ex- 
plained was the lack of consonance between 
counselee achievement and the counselors’ 
stated goals. 

It might be noted that on counselee prob- 
lem areas readers and counselors were pre- 
dominately in agreement. Any supposed 
difficulty that counselors might have had in 
translating working hypotheses or judg- 
ments into paper and pencil form seemed 
improbable since both judgments of .prob- 
lems and judgments of goals were struc- 
tured in the same way for both sets of 
judgments. 

The fact that counselors made both pre- 
interview and postinterview judgments 
seemed to negate the probability that coun- 
selor flexibility contributed to the lack of 
agreement between goals judged and goal 
achieved. There was no closer relationship 
between postinterview judgments and type- 
script readers’ judgments than between 
counselor preinterview judgments and read- 
ers’ judgments. 

It might be recalled that there was sig- 
nificant agreement among the readers them- 
selves, not only on the fact that counselees 
achieved goals but also in identifying the 
goals which counselors had judged to be 
appropriate. A tenable hypothesis appeared 
to be that either readers judging typescripts 
were participating in a process which was 
consistent for the readers, but which was 
not the same process as that in which the 
initial counselor participated, or that the 
perceptions of the counselor in counseling 
were not identical with the perceptions of 
counselor-typescript readers. 
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readers. Chi square tests of significance 
were computed to determine the signifi- 
cance of difference between counselor and 
reader judgments. 

All of the summer counseling sessions 
composed of four or more interviews were 
accepted if they were completely recorded 
and could be transcribed. Eighty-nine inter- 
views involving twenty-one counselees and 
nine counselors were included in the data. 


Results 


Initial investigation was made of the 
mutuality of agreement among the type- 
script readers themselves. As can be seen 
from Table 1, the percentage of agreement 
was approximately 86 per cent on all three 
judgments. Chi square for 1,632 possible 
judgments was significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence for reader agreement on 
counselee problems and achievements, and 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence for 
reader agreement on counselors’ goals. 








Table 1 

Agreement Among Three Typescript Readers 
Judgment Per Cent Chi Square 
On Counselee 
Problems 86.02 11.00** 
On Counselee 
Achievement of 
Goals 86.09 217.34** 
On Counselors’ 
Selection of 
Goals 86.08 4.58*. 





*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. 


Since agreement among readers seemed 
sufficient for this initial investigation, three 
questions concerning the relationship of 
counselor judgments and reader judgments 
were then explored. 


Question 1. Was there a significant re- 
lationship between the counselors’ judg- 
ments of counselee problems and readers’ 
judgments of these problems? Table 2 pre- 
sents data which indicate there was a posi- 
tive relationship. 

In four of the five counselee problem 
areas counselor judgments made before and 
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after counseling were significantly related 
to the judgments of the typescript readers. 


Table 2 


Chi Square Analysis of 
Agreement between Counselors’ and Readers’ 
Judgments of Counselee Problems 








Counselor— Counselor— 
Problem Before Interview After Interview 
Education 7.96* 721°* 
Family 10.89* 4.77* 
Financial 23.75* 81.91** 
Health Sa 22 
Social-Personal 
Vocational 42 62 
Total — 128.45* 110.94** 





*Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence, 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence, 


In the sixth problem area, health, too few 
cases of health problems were judged to 
make statistical treatment practical. 

Question 2. Was there a significant re- 
lationship between counselors’ judgments 
of appropriate goals and readers’ judgments 
of counselors’ goals? The data indicate that 
there was not. 


Table 3 
Chi Square Analysis of Agreement between 








Counselors’ Judgments of Goals and Readers’ 
Judgments of Counselors’ Goals 
Counselors— Counselors— 
Goal Before Interview After Interview 
Self-Understanding 58 90 
Making Appropriate 
Choices 91 1.11 
Acceptance of 
Responsibility yy 26 
Initiation of 
Appropriate Behavior 2.48 1.71 
Total 8.62 1.21 





According to the data, no significant re- 
lationship was found. There was no re 
lationship between counselor-judged goals 
in counseling and readers’ judgments of the 
goals the counselors had selected. 


Question 3. Was there a significant re 
lationship between the counselors’ judg: 
ments of goals and the readers’ judgments 
of goals achieved by the counselee? With 
respect to individual goals the answer was 
negative; taking all goals together the an- 
swer was affirmative. 
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Counselor Judgment and Counseling Evaluation 


Table 4 
Agreement between Counselors’ Judgments of 
Goals and Readers’ Judgments of Counselee 
Achievement of Goals 








Goal Counselors— Counselors— 
Before Interview After Interview 

Self-Understanding 18 .06 

Making Appropriate 

Choices 1.00 14 

Acceptance of 

Responsibility 1.66 kF. 

Initiation of 

Appropriate Behavior 1.63 .96 
Total 11.69* 10.42** 





*Significant at 5 percent level of confidence, 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. 


Discussion 


Counseling as a‘learning process implies 
that the professional person stimulates the 
development and definition of learning 
goals within the counselee, and, by analogy 
to the evaluation of other learning pro- 
cesses, evaluation in counseling should logi- 
cally be based upon measurement of 
achievement of those goals which had been 
judged to be appropriate for a particular 
counselee, 

The influence of the setting on the data 
in this study might be reviewed. The coun- 
seling sessions were short term, of from four 
to six interviews, and it is probable that 
measurable personality changes did not take 
place. O’Dea and Zeran (7) had suggested 
that more than five interviews were needed 
for major personality shifts. In the summer 
school program counseling was voluntary 
but test-instigated. The counselors were by 
experience and training educationally ori- 
ented. Most of the problems, 67 per cent, 
were in educational or vocational areas, 
comparable with findings by Hahn and 
MacLean (6) for university counseling cen- 
ters. It appeared probable that the inter- 
views included in this study were compar- 
able with much short term counseling 
which takes place in public schools or uni- 
versities. 

In the present data it appeared that coun- 
selor-expressed goals were unrelated to 
achievement by the counselee. This was 
not to be expected from research which 
used typescripts as a means of evaluating 
counseling. As was mentioned above, in 
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such research, efforts had frequently been 
made to relate the achievement of criteria 
by counselees with counselor techniques or 
activities, with typescript readers discrim- 
inating successful or unsuccessful counsel- 
ing achievement. It might be noted that 
had this design been applied to the present 
research data it would have been concluded 
that the counseling was successful. Type- 
script readers agreed significantly with each 
other on counselee achievement of the cri- 
teria. 

If it were assumed from other similar re- 
search that typescript readers did evaluate 
counseling learning, then still to be ex- 
plained was the lack of consonance between 
counselee achievement and the counselors’ 
stated goals. 

It might be noted that on counselee prob- 
lem areas readers and counselors were pre- 
dominately in agreement. Any supposed 
difficulty that counselors might have had in 
translating working hypotheses or judg- 
ments into paper and pencil form seemed 
improbable since both judgments of prob- 
lems and judgments of goals were struc- 
tured in the same way for both sets of 
judgments. 

The fact that counselors made both pre- 
interview and postinterview judgments 
seemed to negate the probability that coun- 
selor flexibility contributed to the lack of 
agreement between goals judged and goal 
achieved. There was no closer relationship 
between postinterview judgments and type- 
script readers’ judgments than between 
counselor preinterview judgments and read- 
ers’ judgments. 

It might be recalled that there was sig- 
nificant agreement among the readers them- 
selves, not only on the fact that counselees 
achieved goals but also in identifying the 
goals which counselors had judged to be 
appropriate. A tenable hypothesis appeared 
to be that either readers judging typescripts 
were participating in a process which was 
consistent for the readers, but which was 
not the same process as that in which the 
initial counselor participated, or that the 
perceptions of the counselor in counseling 
were not identical with the perceptions of 
counselor-typescript readers. 
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Conclusions and Implications 


Counselor judgments were explored with- 
in a context comparable to that of many 
educational counseling situations. Using 
typescripts of counseling interviews, judg- 
ments by typescript readers were compared 
with judgments which counselors made im- 
mediately before and after counseling inter- 
views. Assuming that the counseling re- 
lationship was one in which a trained pro- 
fessional person offers to a counselee with 
a problem an opportunity to develop self- 
understanding, responsibility, and appro- 
priate choices and behavior, it was also as- 
sumed that an evaluation of counseling as 
a process might be made by comparing 
counselors’ judgments of counseling goals 
and problems with readers’ judgments of 
counselee achievement of goals within these 
problem areas. Three major findings were 
reported. 

1. Counselors and readers predominately 
agreed with each other on counselee prob- 
lems. 

2. Readers identified counselors’ goals, 
with significant agreement among them- 
selves, but the goals so judged were not the 
same goals as those which the counselors 
had judged appropriate, either in their pre- 
interview judgments or their postinterview 
judgments. 

3. Readers identified counselee achieve- 
ment of goals, with significant agreement 
among each other, but the achievement so 
judged was not for the goals counselors had 
judged appropriate for particular counselees 
in particular interviews. Judgments made 
by counselors either before or after counsel- 





ing were similarly unrelated to reader judg- 
ments. 

In the light of these findings it appeared 
that in this context an evaluation of a type- 
script was not consonant with the reported 
evaluation during the counseling process by 
the original counselor. Therefore, this re- 
search suggests that the relationship be- 
tween the counselor judgment and coun- 
selee achievement might focus on the coun- 
selors’ perception of the counseling process, 
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A Role-ing Counselor Gathers No Moss 


David G. 


Danskin 


The Johns Hopkins University 


The concept of roles, as played by coun- 
selors in their interviews, might be useful 
in at least three situations. First, it might 
act as a guide to a counselor in analyzing 
his performance in his own interviews. 
Second, it might be useful to supervisors 
of counselors-in-training when making su- 
pervisory suggestions. Third, it might act 
as a guide for conducting research on the 
counseling interview. This paper will sum- 
marize some of the results of studies on 
the roles played by counselors and relate 
these findings to the three situations men- 
tioned above. 

The term role, as used here, refers to 
the smaller or subsidiary roles a person 
assumes within his larger role as a coun- 
selor, rather than to the broader meaning 
typically assigned the term role. A few 
subroles would be: Participating, Reflect- 
ing, Information Giving, Asking for Elabo- 
ration, and Advising. 

In studying the typescripts of interviews 
from five university counseling centers, 
judges tend to agree at a statistically sig- 
nificant level on the subrole being played 
by the counselor at any given moment 
(Danskin, 2 and Hoffman, 4). The judges 
also agree significantly on the point of 
transition from one subrole to another 
(Danskin, 2 and Hoffman, 4). A study of 
these subroles shows that each type of 
subrole unit tends to contain similar coun- 
selor verbal behavior and this behavior 
tends to differ from other types of sub- 
role units. (Danskin, 2). For example, the 
average amount of lead of counselor re- 
marks tends to differ from one type of sub- 
role to another. 


Factors Related to the Subroles 
Counselors Play 


What factors seem to be related to the 
subroles counselors play? First, the fre- 
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quency with which the various subroles 
are played is related to the type of prob- 
lem being discussed (Danskin, 2 and Hoff- 
man, 4). When discussing an adjustment 
problem, for instance, counselors tend to 
make much use of Asking for Elaboration, 
Participating, and similar subroles. When 
discussing skill problems, on the other 
hand, the Tutoring, Focusing of Topic, and 
related subroles tend to predominate. In 
addition, Hoffman (4) found statistically 
significant differences in the subrole pat- 
terns used by counselors when discussing 
different types of problems. Using Cattell’s 
Correlation Profile (rp), he found rp’s 
ranging from —.15 to .30. The nature of 
the problem being discussed, then, seems 
to be an important aspect of the counsel- 
ing interview. 

A second factor related to the subroles 
played is a counselor's predilection for par- 
ticular subroles. Individual counselors tend 
to use certain subroles much more fre- 
quently than others (Danskin, 2 and Hoff- 
man, 4). Once a counselor’s “favorite” sub- 
roles are established (usually early in a 
conference series), he has a tendency to 
play these favorites regardless of the na- 
ture of the problem presented or of the 
particular client (Hoffman, 4). Also, the 
pattern of subroles used by a counselor as 
he moves from client to client, regardless 
of the nature of the problem presented, 
tends to be more similar than the subrole 
patterns between individual counselors 
(Hoffman, 4). Counselor preferences for 
certain subroles and patterns of subroles 
tends to be a second important aspect of 
the counseling interview. 

Danskin (2) has suggested a third factor 
related to the subroles played. His data 
indicate that the frequency with which 
various subroles appear is related to the 
university counseling center being studied. 
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However, Hoffman (4) found that the 

range of subroles played is not essentially 

different for various centers, with one ex- 

ception. His data did indicate, though, 

that counselors within a particular center 

tend to use similar patterns of subroles. The 

counseling center itself may have some re- 

lation to the subrole played. 

In summary, the subroles counselors play 
can be labeled and located reliably and 
seem to set off similar parts of the inter- 
view. Also, the type of problem being dis- 
cussed, counselor preferences for certain 
subroles, and, to a lesser extent, the coun- 
seling center being studied, seem to be re- 
lated to the frequency and pattern of sub- 
roles played in counseling interviews, 

Implications 
For the Counselor 

What implications do these results have 
for a counselor when analyzing his own 
interviews? Subroles give a structure within 
which to view interviews. When cogitating, 
looking over notes, or listening to record- 
ings of his interviews, a counselor often 
goes to one of two extremes. On the one 
hand, a counselor might be concerned with 
analyzing each remark in the interview. On 
the other hand, he might be concerned 
with the over-all approach or tone used 
in the entire interview. The research on 
subroles suggests that in-between these 
two extremes there is another natural 
structure which can be identified, the sub- 
role unit, and this unit is useful when ana- 
lyzing one’s performance in an interview. 

This research also suggests a number of 
subroles which a counselor might play. In 
looking over his interviews, a counselor 
might find that, through trial and error, 
he has tended to develop an approach 
which relies heavily on only a limited num- 
ber of subroles, The work on subroles’ 
should furnish him with a convenient 
checklist by which he can decide just how 
many (or how few) subroles he has played 
in a given interview. 

In addition to suggesting a structure for 
viewing interviews and a range of subroles 
which might be used, studies of subroles 
also indicate that a counselor might well 
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consider the relation between the problems 
being discussed and the subroles he is 
playing. Does he tend to use the same sub- 
roles regardless of the problems b geongsa: 
Or does he vary his iilrslas with the type 
of problem? 


For the Supervisor 

A supervisor of counselor-trainees might 
use the results of research on subroles in 
much the same way as a counselor analyz- 
ing his own interviews. Subroles give a 
structure which seems to make sense and 
work (at least in the experience of the 
writer and several of his colleagues) when 
making supervisory suggestions to trainees, 
For example, if a trainee’s interviews seem 
to have little direction and organization, 
the supervisor might go over the interviews 
and discuss with the trainee the purposes 
the trainee might have had at various 
points and the subroles which could have 
accomplished these purposes. Or, again, if 
a trainee seems to use only two or three 
subroles, the supervisor might suggest ad- 
ditional subroles which might have been 
more appropriate at various spots in the 
interview. 
For the Researcher 


Subroles seem to be meaningful units 
which appear in interviews and which can 
be used as basic units in research. Studies 
of counseling interviews have used, as 
basic units of study, single speeches, arbi- 
trary fractions of interviews, entire inter- 
views, discussion topics and/or problem 
areas. The latter two units (Dipboye, 3 
and Muthard, 5), and subrole units (Dans- 
kin, 2), seem to bring together more mean- 
ingful parts of the interview than the other 
divisions. A few of the questions which 
might well be investigated are: What is 
the relation of subroles to interview out- 
comes? When discussing a particular type 
of problem, do certain subroles lead to bet- 
ter outcomes than other subroles? What is 
the relation between subroles played and 
outcomes when counseling with particular 
kinds of clients (Shoben, 7)? What is the 
relation between the subroles a counselor 
uses and their determinants or correlates 
in the counselor's previous experience 
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(Shoben, 7)? A most ambitious line of 
thinking might ask “If subroles ere related 
to interview outcomes, and if there are 
relations between the subroles a counselor 
uses and his previous experiences, then 
what training leads to the optimum use of 
subroles and optimum interview outcome?” 

Another line of research might be con- 
cerned with the subroles clients expect 
counselors to play. For example, what are 
the effects of a counselor playing subroles 
which differ from those the client expects? 
Perry and Estes (6) data suggest that if a 
counselor behaves consistently in a non- 
directive manner in the initial interview, 
then clients begin to perceive of themselves 
as carrying the initiative and the counselor 
as their assistant. Danskin’s (2) data sug- 
gest that counselors may play a role dif- 
ferent from that expected by the client and 
still retain a good working relationship 
(especially when discussing adjustment 
problems). Bordin (1) discusses the dif- 
fering effects on the counseling process re- 
sulting from clients who come with an in- 
formation-seeking set and from clients who 
come expecting to talk about personal 
problems. However, these studies are just 
beginnings. Much work needs to be aimed 
at understanding client expectations and 
their effects upon the counseling process. 


Summary 


A counselor analyzing his own interviews 
and a supervisor working with counselor- 
trainees will find that studies on the sub- 
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roles counselors play in their interviews 
indicate: (a) an inherent structure for 
viewing interviews, (b) a range of sub- 
roles which might be used in counseling 
interviews, and (c) possible relations be- 
tween the type of problem being discussed 
and various ted ot subroles, In addition, 
studies of counselor subroles suggest, to 
the researcher, not only a structure for 
studying the counseling interview, but 
many intriguing questions. Studies on the 
subroles clients expect counselors to play 
point up a vital aspect of the counseling 
interview which needs to be explored. 
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Preventive Counseling for Incipient Alcoholism 


George A. Peters’ 
Newark, New Jersey 


Chronic alcoholism is a disease process 
which should be of major concern in coun- 
seling since it is often the unrecognized 
cause of many social, occupational, and 
educational problems. Utilizing informa- 
tion gained through clinical experience with 
chronic alcoholics, there is presented in this 
article a discussion of procedures which 
might be used for the detection of alcohol- 
ism in its earliest stages and a framework 
for a preventive counseling methodology. 


Genesis 


Although chronic alcoholism has long 
been regarded as a major public health 
problem, it has been treated almost ex- 
clusively as an adult problem. This may be 
because the chronic alcoholic in the ad- 
vanced stages of the disease presents such 
a vivid demonstration of the results of pro- 
longed excessive drinking. Since this is the 
result of many years of uncontrollable ex- 
cessive drinking, it is at once suggested that 
the abnormal drinking pattern apparently 
has its inception during the earlier, more 
formative, years of life. It is the disease in 
its earliest stages which should receive ade- 
quate attention if there is to be any effec- 
tive program of prevention. 


1The author, veg + fc vem Psychologist, Alco- 
holism Study Unit, Philadelphia General Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., wishes to express his appreciation 
to Martin D. Kissen, Medical Director of the Saul 
Clinic at St. Lukes Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assistant Medical Director Thomas Downs an 
Staff Psychiatrist Albert Biele of the Alcoholism 
Study Unit, Philadelphia General a. and to 
David D. Clancy, Counseling Psychologist at the 
Veterans Administration Regional Office, Boston, 
Mass. for their assistance in developing the con- 
cepts presented in this article. This study was 
made possible by a cooperative program on al- 
coholism research and treatment sponsored by the 

artment of Public Health, City of Philadelphia 

and the Division of Alcoholic Studies and Re- 
habilitation, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The author is now in private practice at 65 
Manor Drive, Newark, New Jersey. 


Intensive clinical interviews were con- 
ducted with a group of chronic alcoholics 
who were undergoing medical treatment for 
the physical complications of prolonged 
alcoholic excess. One of the more important 
facts to emerge was the discovery that the 
vast majority of the chronic alcoholics 
could recall specific instances in which 
their abnormal drinking patterns were evi- 
dent when they were only of high school 
age. Perhaps their first opportunity to drink 
was at this teen age level, but the important 
fact is that they recalled that at this early 
age their drinking behavior was different, 
Although they generally fought to prove 
that they could drink like everyone else, 
they had some awareness or inner knowl- 
edge that they were not “normal” when it 
came to their reactions to alcohol. 

It is true that the validity of such recol- 
lections by a group of chronic alcoholics av- 
eraging forty years of age is, at first glance, 
questionable. They may have projected into 
their own youth the Alcoholics Anonymous 
belief that an alcoholic goes on a binge as 
a result of “the first drink.” It should be 
remembered, however, that this information 
was not elicited by superficial direct ques- 
tioning but, as a result of intensive clinical 
interviews. Many alcoholics could vividly 
describe situations in their adolescence of 
unusual, but typically alcoholic, behavior 
in regard to their drinking habits. From 
what we know of the progressive nature of 
this disease, we cannot logically assume that 
normal drinking turns into excessive uncon- 
trollable drinking even in what might be 
called the predisposed individual. The facts 
appear to warrant the hypothesis that the 
primary alcoholic drinks abnormally almost 
from the start with only the symptoms be- 
coming more obvious because of the result- 
ant social, economic, physical, and ethical 
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deterioration. If this is true, then it is of 
great importance that the beginning alco- 
holic may have some inner knowledge or 
insight regarding the pathological nature 
of his reactions to alcohol. 


Defenses 


One of the major problems of therapy is 
the steadfast refusal of the advanced 
chronic alcoholic to actually admit that he 
is an alcoholic and in need of help for his 
alcoholism, this despite the most obvious 
of evidence. The defensive rationalizations 
and denials of the chronic alcoholic are all 
too well known. Such a seemingly inpene- 
trable barrier to self-understanding is but 
tenuously breached even under circum- 
stances of dire need. That intellectual ac- 
knowledgement under stress usually does 
not involve emotional understanding or ac- 
ceptance is repeatedly testified by con- 
tinued “slips” on the part of the chronic 
alcoholic. The early alcoholic may have 
less need (no extensive liver damage, for 
example) to acknowledge the ego-damaging 
fact that he lacks control over his drinking. 
Instead, he apparently feels that he must 
meet the problem head-on, attempt to gain 
control himself, and somehow achieve a 
normal reaction to alcohol. He feels that 
the only way to overcome his craving for 
alcohol is to master the alcoholism itself by 
learning how to drink. The next time he 
will do it differently but the next time in- 
variably results in his drinking beyond his 
limit, in an overvaluation of the “precious” 
liquid, and in a continued failure to recap- 
ture a tranquilized state of good feeling. 

So, too, even in the very earliest stages 
of this chronic progressive disease there 
may be manifest denial, excessive defensive 
rationalization, and attempts to minimize 
any alcoholic behavior. This, in itself, is 
symptomatic. On the other hand, the pos- 
sibility that there may be some awareness 
or inner knowledge of an abnormal reaction 
to alcohol offers a great deal of opportunity 
in the counseling situation. The problem 
is how to seize hold of this germ of potential 
understanding or insight and to find a 
method by which it can be exploited thera- 
peutically. 
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Goals 

So that counseling during adolescence 
may be fully effective and fulfill its promise 
as a preventive approach to chronic alcohol- 
ism, the objectives and methods of a coun- 
seling program should be clearly delineated 
for a definitive program of action. 

1. Initiate counseling at that critical pe- 
riod when it would be of maximum effec- 
tiveness. This means that counseling should 
start as early in the educational life and 
emotional adjustment of the individual as 
such counseling might prove meaningful 
in terms of life experiences. If the oppor- 
tunity for drinking first occurs during the 
teen age or high school period, and if those 
who have abnormal reactions to alcohol 
have any insight at all into their imminent 
problem, then therapeutic and preventive 
efforts should be made during this critical 
period. Psychotherapeutic changes in the 
direction of more appropriate understand- 
ing and adjustment to the disease are more 
likely to occur when the personality de- 
fenses and ideational concepts are not so 
firmly solidified and habituated by the 
passage of time. 

2. Provide valid information on the na- 
ture of chronic alcoholism. This is despite 
the fact that almost everyone “knows” all 
about alcoholism, for, unfortunately, what 
is generally known is misinformation of 
almost an emoticnally laden sort. The emo- 
tional tone to their information may be due 
to the fact that so many people have had 
some close personal contact with an alco- 
holically afflicted relative or friend. When 
this is combined with currently prevalent 
attitudes of censure and overtones of per- 
sonal guilt in the alcoholic’s failure to meet 
acceptable moral, ethical, family, religious, 
economic, and social standards, alcoholism 
is branded as a socially deplorable prob- 
lem. In such an atmosphere of moral cen- 
sure, would the youthful alcoholic openly 
admit his problem and seek help? This is 
one of the reasons why the concept of 
chronic alcoholism as a distinct disease 
entity is a necessity. It is not known 
whether the basic etiology of chronic alco- 
holism is psychological or physiological al- 
though this does not matter if we are seek- 
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ing to establish a more beneficial and 
healthful approach to the problem. 

The only universally accepted and proven 
therapy involves the arrest, not the cure, of 
ithe disease by means of complete absti- 
nence. This procedure, to be effective, must 
be based upon adequate understanding by 
the patient of the nature of the disease 
process and the methods by which he may 
most appropriately adjust to his problem. 
Such a goal involves re-education of both 
the alcoholic and those in his immediate 
environment. It seems as though much of 
this basic re-education or orientation could 
be most effectively accomplished through 
the established secondary school system 
(Baron, 2, and Swinyard, 10). 

3. Provide appropriate therapeutic aid 
in the earliest stages of the disease. The 
role that any therapist assumes depends to 
a great extent upon the manner in which 
he personally implements one of the varied 
systems of therapy (Ellis, 3). His effective- 
ness reflects his ability, experience, and per- 
sonal emotional adjustment in its relation 
to the patient. The aims of the therapist, 
however, should be realistic and practical, 
not so much concerned with attempts at 
reconstruction of the personality and hopes 
of curing the disease but, rather, limited 
to assisting the alcoholic to learn how to 
live with his problem and adjust to it 
(Swinyard, 10). 


Method 


Since the alcoholic manifests such resist- 
ance toward admitting that he has a prob- 
lem or needs help, any direct approach is 
usually inadvisable. A preliminary educa- 
tive phase may be necessary to reduce the 
initial anxiety of the very defensive early 
alcoholic and encourage more wholesome 
attitudes and understanding on the part of 
his nonalcoholic environment. Informative 
lectures might include discussions of the 
signs and symptoms of alcoholism, its pro- 
gressive nature, the resultant effects of pro- 
longed alcoholism, its similarity to other 
chronic diseases, the vast extent of this pub- 
lic health problem (second only to mental 
illness and heart disease in incidence), the 
lack of moral blame of our alcoholically 


afflicted citizens, and the concerted effort 
now being made by the several scientific 
disciplines to discover the causes of alco- 
holism. Very effective audio-visual aids are 
now available to supplement such discus- 
sions. Of considerable importance is the 
availability of speakers from local Alco- 
holics Anonymous chapters. These alco- 
holics in remission are able to present with 
graphic clarity how close to home such a 
problem might be and, since the early 
alcoholic may identify with the speaker, 
demonstrate that there is hope and method 
to combat this illness. 

Care should be taken during this prelim- 
inary educative phase to avoid frightening 
sensitive children or engendering guilt feel- 
ings in children who may have sampled 
alcoholic beverages during adolescent bra- 
vura episodes or in a family situation. The 
fact that many people can drink in a normal 
fashion and that drinking may be an ac- 
cepted social custom should also be em- 
phasized. The important point for discus- 
sion is the qualitative difference between 
the normal and the typically alcoholic re- 
actions to such beverages. 

The first direct contact between the in- 
cipient alcoholic and the counselor heralds 
the second or initial supportive phase. At- 
tempts should be made to establish rapport 
and gain the confidence of the patient 
(Margolis, 6). The first problems handled 
might be those of an indirect nature to les- 
sen the environmental pressures and pro- 
vide more beneficial influences. Supportive 
therapy involving warm and friendly reas- 
surance, guidance and advice on practical 
matters, and reduction of excessive external 
stress provides a period of necessary de- 
pendance and support. The techniques 
should make the individual feel accepted, 
encouraged, more secure, and less anxious. 
However, this stage of dependancy should 
not continue for too long or it could prove 
harmful. As support is gradually weaned, 
an attempt should be made to foster an 
atmosphere which will promote independ- 
ence, self-reliance, and develop more m2- 
ture attitudes. In the therapeutic relation- 
ship with a new nonauthoritarian parent- 
figure, more successful adjustments and de- 
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fenses may develop and a more healthy ego- 
identification can be made. This may lead 
to greater strength and reduction of anxiety 
and defenses. 


As vulnerability to external stress is de- 
creased, the relationship stage may begin. 
In this stage, as in the others, there is less 
interest in the dynamics of problems than 
in the establishment of a good therapeutic 
relationship. The acceptance and respect 
for the personal worth of the patient may, 
in itself, significantly reduce anxiety result- 
ing from such things as fear of rejection. 
Thus, for example, the manifest symptoms 
of egocentricity and exaggerated defensive 
alertness become less essential and not so 
pronounced. Limits should be set in the use 
of immature techniques which may have 
been previously utilized to alleviate anxiety. 
Support is always present but to a lesser 
degree than in the initial contacts. A more 
direct approach can then be made to the 
problems of alcoholism as they relate to the 
patient. The method of choice, total absti- 
nence from anything alcoholic, is based up- 
on the practical assumption that the disease 
cannot be cured but only arrested in its 
progress. The patient must learn to live 
with his problem and make satisfactory 
adjustments to it. The continued mainte- 
nance of sobriety will be dependent upon 
the emotional acceptance of such an ego- 
defect at this stage. 


Since such counseling efforts‘must be of 
a protracted nature, the procedure should 
be supplemented and eventually replaced 
by more socially oriented techniques. For 
example, small open discussion groups of 
homogenous and heterogenous composition 
might facilitate corrective emotional experi- 
ences of a more spontaneous nature (Mc- 
Carthy, 7). This might be called the ex- 
pressive period because of the more mature 
demands and adjustments of such situa- 
tions, the opportunities for expression of 
hidden anxieties and conflicts in relation to 
a group, the opportunities for greater under- 
standing and insight into the varieties of 
adaptive behavior patterns represented in 
the group, and the availability of new foci 
for identification. 
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During this period, or at such other times 
as it mzy be indicated, concurrent coopera- 
tive therapeutic assistance may be desirable 
(Lott, 5). When other therapists may ad- 
vantageously apply specialized techniques, 
a mutually supportive and harmonious pro- 
cedure must be worked out in accordance 
with the dynamic needs of the patient. 


Experience with the alcoholic and his at- 
tempts at recovery would seem to indicate 
that one valid criterion for judging the ef- 
fectiveness of counseling is the willingness 
of the patient to join such an organization 
as Alcoholics Anonymous. Membership in 
the young peoples group of a local AA 
chapter connotes some acceptance of the 
fact that he is an alcoholic and must adjust 
to it (Swinyard, 10). It also provides a social 
situation in which the nature of the dis- 
ability will be kept alive and fresh in his 
consciousness plus providing the opportun- 
ity for continued group therapy (Alexander 
& Shapiro, 1, English & Pearson, 4, and 
McCarthy, 7). Unfortunately, in some com- 
munities the local AA chapter may not have 
a young peoples group. In this case, con- 
tact with older and more advanced chronic 
alcoholics whose primary discussion and 
concern is with heavy drinking over a pe- 
riod of years, might not be particularly ad- 
vantageous to the youthful incipient alco- 
holic. The decision must be made on the 
merits of such adjunctive therapy or some 
action which might be taken to promote the 
formation of a youth group. 


Discussion 


If alcoholism is considered an alloplastic 
symptom, perhaps this evasive method of. 
environmental acting-out provides such a 
suitable measure of immediate gratification, 
security, and satisfaction that the alcoholic 
might not be motivated to seek help and, 
thus, any attempts at psychotherapy with 
such a nonsuffering individual would prove 
exceedingly difficult. The preliminary edu- 
cative phase would, then, have to provide 
a means for disturbing such an equilibrium. 
If the opportunity is present, manifestations 
of neurotic symptomatology may be utilized 
to provide motivation for a change. How- 
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ever, once a therapeutic relationship is es- 
tablished during the initial supportive 
phase, there should be gradual guidance 
toward a relationship stage wherein the 
therapist will become a new ego-ideal for 
the patient. The mature, accepting, non- 
interpretive, understanding, but emotional- 
ly uninvolved attitudes of the therapist must 
be able to withstand repeated tests by the 
patient of the truthfulness and rewarding 
nature of such new parental values. The re- 
lationship should be anxiety-free and posi- 
tive, based on the patient’s strengths rather 
than his weaknesses. 

Such a method of treatment requires 
careful description of the nosological en- 
tities for which it was designed. This in- 
volves some categorization of the various 
types of drinkers by means of a differential 
diagnosis of apparent symptomatology. The 
following criteria are suggested for such 
categorization. 

Classified as normal drinkers are the 
sixty million Americans who drink when the 
social occasion arises but rarely imbibe to 
excess, experience no personal or social 
difficulty as a result of alcohol, and have 
apparently normal reactions to alcohol. An- 
other group of some two or three million 
people may drink prodigious amounts of 
alcohol but seem to retain control over their 
drinking. They generally eat normally 
while drinking and suffer few physical, 
social, or economic problems as a result of 
their drinking. They may be classified as 
heavy drinkers. If the excessive drinking 
is but a symptom of a neurotic reaction or 
it serves some adaptive purpose for the in- 
dividual, it is generally called symptomatic 
or secondary drinking. When primary psy- 
chopathology is not apparent (Peters, 8), 
when the drinking patterns are qualitatively 
different from the usual or normal reactions 
to alcohol, and when there is a complete 
lack of control over the excessive drinking, 
there is evidence of a primary or chronic 
alcoholism. This category of drinker char- 
acteristically does not eat while drinking, 
thus becoming subject to deficiency dis- 
eases and physical debilitation during pro- 
longed alcoholic binges. Blackouts become 
common, the morning drink a necessity, 
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drinking becomes continual and compul- 
sive, delerium tremens and_hallucinosis 
following protracted binges may make an 
appearance, drinking is not a source of 
pleasure but feared self-destruction, and the 
alcoholic rapidly “hits the bottom” economi- 
cally, socially, ethically, and morally. 

Although the therapeutic method pre- 
sented in this article was designed for use 
with the primary or chronic alcoholic, it 
may well be applied in other cases of ex- 
cessive drinking if the personality organiza- 
tion and pathology of the individual so war- 
rants. This emphasis on the nature and ex- 
tent of psychopathology, maladaptive tend- 
encies, and adjustment difficulties of the in- 
dividual reflects only the necessity for scien- 
tifically determining an appropriate course 
of therapeutic action. During the counsel- 
ing process the emphasis may well be 
placed on hygiology rather than pathology 
(Super, 9). Initial diagnosis serves but to 
identify and clarify which of the psycho- 
logical assets of the patient are suitable for 
therapeutic exploitation. The ultimate aim 
is to eliminate the use of a self-destructive 
symptom by developing such personal and 
social resources as will aid the patient to 
become a constructive member of society 
(Thompson, 11). 


Summary 


Alcoholism has been considered almost 
exclusively’ as an adult problem. Perhaps 
this is because minors are usually forbidden 
by law to purchase alcoholic beverages and, 
thus, supposedly do not have the opportun- 
ity to drink to excess. Those requiring 
medical treatment for chronic alcoholism 
certainly constitute an adult population. 
There is, however, as a result of clinical 
experience with advanced cases of chronic 
alcoholism, evidence to support the belief 
that abnormal drinking frequently is pres- 
ent during the teen age or high school 
period. On this supposition, it is felt that 
some attention should be focused on the 
problem of the prevention of alcoholism 
during these early formative years. 

There is further reason to believe that 
there may be some inner awareness by the 
incipient (chronic) alcoholic that his re 
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actions to alcohol are different than those 
usually experienced. It is suggested that 
this personal knowledge or consciousness of 
an abnormal reaction to alcohol at this early 
age should be exploited therapeutically. 
To be sure, this germ of insight is some- 
what counterbalanced by the characteristic 
defensiveness of the alcoholic, so that there 
is no simple solution to this problem. 

A preventive’ approach to the problem 
of alcoholism has been formulated in this 
article. It includes both the general ob- 
jectives of such a program and the specific 
methodology by which they may be imple- 
mented. Although the techniques were de- 
signed to be operationally therapeutic in 
the relief of early symptoms, the program 
is essentially prophylactic in nature. Such 
a preventive program may be most effec- 
tively carried out by college and high school 
counselors, 
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Clinical and Actuarial Predictions of Academic 


Survival and Attrition 


Albert B. Truesdell and John A. Bath? 
Iowa State College 


The debate centering around clinical ver- 
sus actuarial prediction is not of recent 
origin. However, there has been in recent 
years more interest in testing the applica- 
bility of these two approaches in various 
problems involving elements of human pre- 
diction. 

The most comprehensive survey of the 
literature on this topic known to the writers 
is that of Meehl (8). He reviewed some two 
dozen pieces of research which he consid- 
ered to be the most pertinent and com- 
mented about the advantages, shortcomings, 
and cautions to be exercised in each ap- 
proach to prediction. 

Since the publication of Meehl’s book, 
Holtzman and Sells (2) have reported a 
study the findings of which are in general 
agreement with the findings in the studies 
reviewed and analyzed by Meehl. For 
those who would like, in one package, a 
sample of the widely diverse opinions that 
are held on this problem, the panel discus- 
sion of Sanford, McArthur, Zubin, Humph- 
reys, and Meehl (5) is informative reading. 
The symposium by Meehl, Tiedeman, and 
McArthur (4) is one of the more recent and 
definitive treatments of clinical and statis- 
tical prediction. 

The present investigation is one further 
attempt to test clinical and actuarial pre- 
diction in a particular setting. 


Problem 


A twofold problem was involved in this 
study: (a) to determine the accuracy of clin- 
ical judgment of academic attrition and sur- 


1This paper is based on an M.S. thesis submitted 
to Iowa State College by the first author, who is 
now with the Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. The second author served as advisor. The 
Paper is ere in the same form as read at 

e Midwestern Psychological Association, St. Louis, 
May 5, 1956. 
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vival in the Division of Engineering at Iowa 
State College and (b) to compare the ac- 
curacy of clinical and actuarial predictions 
of academic attrition and survival in the 
same situation. Of secondary interest was 
a comparison of the predictive skill of 
those who made clinical judgments. 


Method 
Subjects 

At the beginning of the fall quarter, 1950, 
314 male freshman students enrolled in the 
various engineering curricula at Iowa State 
College. At that time they were given a 
battery of entrance tests required of all stu- 
dents in the five divisions of the College. 
In addition, all students in the Division of 
Engineering were given the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record (Vocational, Form CH), Guil- 
ford’s Inventory of Factors STDCR, and 
the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
GAMIN. These latter three tests contrib- 
uted 20 of the 21 variables initially con- 
sidered in this study. The other variable 
was college first quarter grade point av- 
erage. 

After three academic years, 48 per cent 
of the original 314 enrollees remained in 
engineering training at the Iowa State Col- 
lege. The other 52 per cent had either 
changed to another curriculum or had left 
school. From these two groups a random 
selection of 100 was made, 48 from the sur- 
vival group (those who remained in en- 
gineering) and 52 from the attrition group 
(those who had left engineering training). 
The numbers in the two groups correspond 
to the percentages of survival and attrition 
in the original group. 

Clinical Prediction 

For each of the 100 subjects, a sheet was 

prepared which included profiles of the 




















20 test variables mentioned earlier, together 
with the college first quarter grade point 
average. The sheets were bound randomly 
into a single booklet and given, in turn, to 
nine male judges with the following instruc- 
tions: 

The task is to decide whether the profile should 
be judged attrition or survival. For this purpose, 
survival is defined as those subjects who are still 
pursuing an engineering curriculum. Attrition is 
defined as those subjects who have either changed 
curriculum or have dropped out of college. All 
subjects are male and were freshmen during the 
1950 fall quarter. 


Judges 

Each of the nine judges was on the aca- 
demic staff of the Iowa State College. All 
were familiar with the test instruments used 
and all had at least some training in psy- 
chology. Because the judges varied in clini- 
cal experience they were placed in three 
groups of three each for purposes of com- 
paring their predictions. Group A was com- 
posed of persons who were counselors in the 
Testing Bureau (now the Student Counsel- 
ing Service). These persons were accus- 
tomed to handling student problems of 
vocational, educational, and personal guid- 
ance. Group B included persons with some 
counseling experience but who, at the time 
of the study, were concerned primarily 
with teaching and/or research. Group C 
included persons with only incidental ex- 
perience in counseling. 


Actuarial Prediction 

Prior to this study, Goche (1) did a study 
at the Iowa State College dealing with the 
relationship of interests and temperament 
traits to survival in engineering curricula. 
The same test data and the same subjects 
were used in both studies, except that 
Goche analyzed his data on the entire orig- 
inal group of 314 in contrast to the random 
sample of 100 from that group which was 
used in the present study. 

Of the 21 variables (20 test variables plus 
college first quarter grade point average), 
Goche found six to discriminate significant- 
ly the attrition and survival groups. He 
developed a discriminant function for these 
six variables. It is this instrument which 
was used in the present study for actuarial 
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prediction. For his 314 subjects, the contri- 
bution of each of the variables to the dis- 
criminant function is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Contribution of Significant Variables to the 
Discriminant Function* 








(N = 814) 
Variable Percentage 
College First Quarter Grade Point Average 79.75 
Computational (Kuder) 7.87 


Ascendance-Submission (Guilford-Martin) 5.79 
Scientific (Kuder) 8.63 





Rhathymia (Guilford) 2.12 
Social Introversion (Guilford) 1.34 
100.00 





*Data in this table from Goche (1, p. 27). 


Treatment of Prediction Data 

Since both actuarial and clinical predic- 
tions involved specifying only one of two 
alternatives, phi coefficients and chi square 
tests of significance were used to compare 
the accuracy of predictions with the actual 
number of attrition and survival cases. 

For purposes of actuarial prediction 
Goche’s six-variable discriminant function 
was applied to the profile data by setting a 
cutting score based upon the discriminant 
function. Each subject was thus statistically 
classified as either attrition or survival. 
Clinical predictions of each judge were 
tallied as right or wrong attrition and sur- 
vival predictions. To test the influence of 
experience on the accuracy of clinical pre- 
dictions, comparisons were made by an 
analysis of variance F test of approximation 
between Groups A, B, and C of the clinical 
judges. Each group was compared also 
with the prediction made by the discrimi- 
nant function. 

Results 


Table 2 shows the accuracy of predictions 
of clinical judges and the discriminant func- 
tion. The left-hand column shows each of 
the judges with an indication by letter of 
the group to which the judge was assigned 
on the basis of the relative amount of time 
each was devoting to clinical-type work at 
the time he served as a judge. The tenth 
“judge” in this column is the discriminant 
function. The middle column shows the 
number of correct predictions, 100 predic- 
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tions having been made in each instance. 
The number of correct predictions ranged 
from 56 to 78. The predictive ability of 
four judges equaled or exceeded that of 
the discriminant function, while five judges 
did less well. The mean number of correct 
predictions by groups of judges was: Group 
A, 61.00; Group B, 70.66; and Group C, 
73.33. The right-hand column of Table 2 
shows the correlations between predictions 
and actual attrition or survival. All cor- 
relations were significant at the .01 level 
except for Judge A. 


Table 2 


Accuracy of Prediction of each Judge and of the 
Discriminant Function 





Correct Predictions 





Judge out of 100 r (phi coeff.) 
A, 56 18 
A, 77 55** 
A, yf 42** 
B, 78 56** 
B, 67 .34** 
B, 67 .34** 
Cc, 77 54** 
Cc, 68 BY bed 
C, 75 50%* 
DF 75 50** 





**Significant at the .01 level. 


Note—The predictive accuracy of the discriminant 
function here reported is probably an overestimate 
since it was not cross-validated on an independent 
sample. Like’ , e predictive amartey of the 
judges may be overestimated. Although 


Table 3 
F Values for Inter-Group Comparisons 
Discriminant 
Function 





Group B Group C 





Group A .89 8.56 6.18* 
Group B .89 2.35 
Group C 35 





*Significant at the .05 level (F 05-285; ‘., 5-66). 


An analysis of variance showed that the 
judges differed significantly at the .01 level 
in their ability to predict correctly attrition 
or survival. When judges were compared 
by groups, as shown in Table 3, none dif- 
fered significantly although Groups A and 
C approached significance at the .05 level. 
Finally, when the three groups of judges 


Albert B. Truesdell and John A. Bath 


were contrasted with the discriminant func- 
tion, only Group A differed significantly 
from the discriminant function, Group A 
being less accurate in prediction at the .05 
level of confidence. If the poorest judge, 
ie., Ai, is considered atypical and dropped 
out of the analysis, no significant difference 
exists between the predictive ability of even 
Group A judges and the discriminant func- 
tion. 
Discussion and Conclusions 

The lack of difference between groups 
of judges in their predictive ability is to 
be interpreted with reservations since (a) 
each group included only three judges, and 
(b) the assignment of judges to groups 
according to the amount of time he was 
devoting to clinical work at the time of 
the study was somewhat arbitrary. 

An informal poll of the judges after the 
predictions had been made, revealed that 
they had attached considerably greater im- 
portance to grade-point average than to 
any other factor in making their predictions, 
According to the discriminant function, 
grade point average did contribute more 
than the other five variables combined. 
Since clinical experience is probably not 
highly essential to good prediction from 
grade point information, it is reasonable to 
assume that the results would not reflect 
exactly the effect of varying clinical exper- 
ience. It might be hypothesized that similar 
studies using only clinical test data would 
accentuate the differences between groups 
of judges with varying amounts of clinical 
experience. 

Although there were differences between 
judges in ability to predict attrition and 
survival in the curricula studied with the 
data provided, in general, the judges’ pre- 
dictions were accurate. Furthermore, the 
data suggest approximate equivalence of 
clinical and actuarial methods under the 
conditions set forth in this study. 


Received July 7, 1956. 
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The Relationship Between Certain Nonintellective 





Factors and Academic Success in College 


Henry Weitz and H. Jean Wilkinson’? 
Duke University 


Differences in intellectual ability appear 
to account for only part of the variability 
in academic performance found among col- 
lege students. Studies (Cronbach, 2, 
Stuit et al., 5) of the correlation between 
measures of scholastic aptitude and aca- 
demic achievement indicate that this rela- 
tionship is of the order of .80 to .70. Thus, 
only about one-tenth to one-half of the 
variability in academic performance may 
be accounted for by variability in the in- 
tellective factors measured by tests of scho- 
lastic aptitude. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that students who appear, on the 
basis of test performance, to have a high 
level of academic ability sometimes fail to 
meet the standards of their institutions 
while, in some instances, “less able” stu- 
dents perform beyond their test measured 
academic capacities. 

It is possible, and undoubtedly probable, 
that the available tests of scholastic apti- 
tude do not provide a broad enough cover- 
age of the intellective factors which influ- 

1Much of the raw data for this study was sup- 
plied by the late Lanier W. Pratt, assistant dean 
of Trinity College, Duke University. He also con- 
sulted with the senior author in the early planning 
of this study. 

2This is a carefully ordered study on a significant 
topic. The authors distinguish between causation 
and correlation and then, appropriately, engage 
in speculation about possible causal factors. They 
have not exhausted the range of possible integrat- 
ing factors which might operate and so the reader 
may see a still different possibility and plan some 
research accordingly. For example, one of the 
editorial evaluators of this study wrote “financial 
conditions may so operate as to send to college 
only children who have no great motivation for 
aiiees whereas in larger families children may 


not get the chance unless they really want to go. 
is hypothesis could be tested. The reader may 


be interested in setting up his own hypotheses 
after completing the article. Ed. 
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ence academic success. It is probably 
equally true, however, that a considerable 
proportion of the variability in academic 
performance is influenced by factors other 
than those measured or measurable by tests 
of intellective functioning. 

Motivation appears to be one of these 
nonintellective factors which could be ex- 
pected to influence academic performance, 
Weitz, Clarke, and Jones (7) report that the 
motivating effect of having chosen a major 
field of study before entering college in- 
fluences the academic performance of col- 
lege freshmen. This study indicates that 
when scholastic aptitude is held constant, 
male students who reported that they had 
selected a major field of study before en- 
tering college performed better in college 
than those who reported no such choice. 
This study further shows that the choice 
of a major prior to entering college had no 
significant influence on the performance of 
female students, thus suggesting a kind of 
sex-typing in the motivation pattern evoked 
by the choice of a major. 

Another example of the influence of a 
nonintellective factor on academic success 
was reported by Davis and Fredericksen 
(8) who found that public school gradu- 
ates performed better in college than did 
private school graduates when scholastic 
aptitude was held constant. Thus, it ap- 
pears that differences in the institutional 
form of the secondary school experiences 
of college students are related to academic 
performance. 

These studies and clinical observations 
of students having academic difficulties 
suggested that there may well be a vari- 
ety of nonintellective conditions and ex- 
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periences which are related in some way 
to academic performance. If this is so, it 
is important for selection, instruction, guid- 
ance, and remediation to know what these 
factors are and how they are related to 
academic performance. It is also important 
to our general understanding of human be- 
havior to be able to relate these findings to 
some basic notions about personality struc- 
ture and dynamics. 


The Problem 


The present study attempts to explore 
the relationship between academic success 
in college and six kinds of nonintellective 
conditions or experiences. The conditions 
studied included: 

. Only child status at the time of en- 


1 
tering college. 

2. One or both parents deceased at the 
time of entering college. 

8. Parents divorced at the time of enter- 
ing college. 

4, Graduation from a civilian private 
secondary school. 

5. Graduation from a private military 
academy. 

6. Two or more of the above. 


The problem considered may be stated 
somewhat as follows: College freshmen 
who have experienced one of the condi- 
tions listed above will perform differently 
in college than “normal” freshmen when 
scholastic aptitude and previous academic 
achievement are held constant. 

Normal students, as defined for our pur- 
poses, were those remaining students in 
the same class of the same undergraduate 
college who did not fall into any of the 
six groups under study. Only male stu- 
dents were considered in the present phase 
of the study since previous studies of 
women students at the same institution 
(Wietz, 6; Weitz, Clarke, and Jones, 7), 
suggested that the dynam‘cs which influ- 
enced their academic performance were 
markedly different from those which in- 
fluenced the men’s. 


The Method 


To test the above hypothesis, all fresh- 
man men entering Duke University in Sep- 


tember 1954 who had experienced one of 
the above-listed conditions were selected 
as the experimental group. The initial se- 
lection yielded 258 cases for all categories 
combined. The remaining 412 men who 
entered in the same class were used as the 
source for the control group. From this 
group, 253 control cases were drawn and 
matched with the imental cases. 
Matching for each experimental subgroup 
was done on the basis of curriculum in 
which enrolled, general scholastic aptitude, 
and test measures of achievement in read- 
ing, English, and mathematics. 

The first match was on the basis of 
scholastic aptitude test score (8). In mak- 
ing this match care was exercised to insure 
that each engineering student in each ex- 
perimental subgroup was matched by an 
engineering student from the control group 
whose scholastic aptitude test score fell in 
the same class interval and that the same 
procedure was followed for the liberal arts 
students. This matching of scholastic apti- 
tude by curriculum was necessary because 
of the differences in course load carried by 
students in the two programs. When this 
match was completed, no statistically sig- 
nificant difference in scholastic aptitude 
test means was found between any experi- 
mental subgroup and its control group. 

Previous academic achievement in read- 
ing (10), mechanics of English expression 
(9), and mathematics (11) as measured 
by tests in these areas was then checked 
to determine the effectiveness of the match- 
ing procedure. The mean mathematics test 
score of the experimental private prepara- 
tory school graduates was greater than the 
mean of the control group. (P was less 
than .05.) No other difference in achieve- 
ment test means was statistically signifi- 
cant. Thus, we may say that the experi- 
mental and control groups (with the ex- 
ception noted) were matched for curricu- 
lum, general scholastic aptitude, and pre- 
vious academic achievement. 

In the process of forming the subgroups, 
thirteen cases in both control and experi- 
mental groups had to be discarded be- 
cause either the experimental student or 
his match had not completed enough of 
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his first semester to have received any 
grades. Only two imental cases were 
discarded because of failure of control 
cases. The remaining eleven discards re- 
sulted from failure of the experimental 
cases to complete one term. Thus, the 
total number of cases remaining for this 
study was 240. These were distributed as 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Distribution of Cases 
Number of Students 








Condition in both Control and 
Experimental Groups 

Only Child 86 

Divorced Parents 19 

Deceased Parents 32 

Private Schools 84 

Military Academies 27 

Two or More 42 

Total 240 





Academic success was measured by the 
student’s scholastic index at the end of his 
first semester in college. This was com- 
puted by dividing the total quality points 
(8 for each hour of A’s, 2 for each hour of 
B’s, 1 for each hour of C’s, 0 for each hour 
of D’s, and —1 for each hour of F’s) by 
the total. number of hours enrolled during 
the semester. The present investigation 
was limited to academic success in the 
first semester of college because it was 
felt that if the conditions under study in- 
fluenced academic performance because of 
the self-perceptions they engendered, and 
if college enrollment tended to modify self- 
perceptions, then measures of first semester 
performance would be more likely to be 
more sensitive to the conditions unmodi- 
fied by the influences of college than would 
performance in subsequent semesters. 

The academic performance of each sub- 
group was then subjected to an analysis 
of variance, using a treatment-by-level de- 
sign suggested by Lindquist (4). Levels 
were determined on the basis of total 
scholastic aptitude test scores. 

The Findings 
Main Effect 

The principal concern of this study was 

to determine if there was any relationship 





between certain nonintellective factors, 
such as home organization and secondary 
school iences, and academic success 
when intellective factors were equated. An 
examination of the mean academic per- 
formance scores of all subgroups indicates 
that in each instance there was some dif- 
ference between the experimental and the 
“normal” control groups and that in every 
instance the difference was in favor of the 
“normal” group. Table 2 reports the mean 
scholastic indexes for the groups. 











Table 2 
Mean Scholastic Index 
; Mean S. I. 
Experi- Control 
Condition mental Group 
Group 
Only Child .98 1.25 
Divorced Parents 1.40 1.57 
Deceased Parents 1.09 1.19 
Private Schools .87 1.11 
Military Academies 51 1.11 
Two or More 84 1.34 





Not all differences, however, were statis- 
tically significant. Among the three home 
organization subgroups, the only children 
represented the single instance of a statis- 
tically significant difference in favor of the 
“normal” student. This difference was 
found to have a P value less than .01. Stu- 
dents who had lost one oz both parents 
through death or divorce enjoyed only 
slightly less academic success than their 
intellectually equal “normal” controls, but 
the differences could have been due to 
chance, P being greater than .20. 

The thirty-four freshmen who had been 
graduated from private civilian preparatory 
schools did less well than their public 
school controls, but the P value for the 
difference was between .10 and .20 casting 
considerable doubt on the reliability of the 
difference, This was not so in the case of 
the twenty-seven military academy gradu- 
ates. The value of P for the difference in 
favor of the “normal” students was less 
than .01 suggesting that this was unlikely 
to be a chance difference, 

Of the forty-two students who experi- 
enced two or more conditions, more than 
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half combined the only child status with 
one or more of the other conditions. This 
group, as might have been expected, did 
significantly less well in college than did 
their “normal” counterparts, with the dif- 
ference having a P value less than .001. 

In general, then, it may be said that only 
children, military academy graduates, and 
students who have experienced two or 
more of the experimental conditions have 
some limitation placed upon their academic 
success, It may also be said that graduation 
from a private civilian preparatory school 
may impose some limitation on academic 
success. But insofar as this investigation is 
concerned, there is no evidence to support 
the notion that children of divorced par- 
ents or children who have lost one or both 
parents by death are under any disadvan- 
tage as compared with their intellectually 
equal “normal” classmates. 

The question might legitimately be 
raised as to why Davis and Fredericksen 
($) found the differences between private 
and public school students to be so great 
while the present study simply indicates 
that the difference is possibly significant. 
The major source of the difference in the 
findings of these two studies, aside from 
the designs used, may be and probably is 
the fact that military and nonmilitary pri- 
vate preparatory schools were combined in 
the Davis and Fredericksen study, whereas 
these groups were studied separately in the 
present investigation. If the military school 
students were removed from the private 
school group in the Davis and Frederick- 
sen study, the results might have been 
comparable with the present study. 


Analysis by Levels 

In view of the fact that there is consid- 
erable relationship between academic per- 
formance and scholastic aptitude, one 
would expect the analysis by levels of aca- 
demic performance in this study to yield 
relatively low P values. This is precisely 
what happened in five of the six analyses. 
P was less than .001 for the only child, de- 
ceased parents, and two or more categories 
and less than .005 for the divorced parent 
and private school categories. In the case 


of military academy graduates, however, 
the P value with three degrees of freedom 
was greater than .20, thus suggesting some 
chance or noncontinuous relationship be- 
tween academic performance and scholastic 
aptitude. A study of the cells indicates 
that students in the lowest scholastic apti- 
tude category (ACE total score 65-89) in 
both experimental and control groups, 
earned higher scholastic indexes than did 
students in the next to the lowest level 
(ACE total score 90-104). The remaining 
two cells for both experimental and control 
groups showed the expected regular incre- 


ment in academic performance, 


Interaction Effect 

In general, any differences in group-by- 
level interaction were found to be chance 
differences. In five of the six analyses the 
P value was found to be greater than .20. 
In the case of the two or more conditions 
group, however, the P value for the inter- 
action was between .05 and .10, thus sug- 
gesting that factors other than chance 
might be influencing the interaction. An 
examination of the cell means indicated 
that in four of the five levels selected for 
study the “normal” group exceeded the 
experimental group, but at one level (ACE 
total score 105-114), the positions were re- 
versed sufficiently to influence the inter- 
action measure. 


The present writers can find no satisfac- 
tory explanation either of the interaction 
effect in the case of the two or more con- 
ditions group or for the level reversals in 
the case of the military academy groups 
mentioned above. 


Summary of the Findings 

Analyses of variance of the academic 
performance of six experimental groups of 
male college freshmen matched on the 
basis of scholastic aptitude with “normal” 
college freshmen demonstrated that the 
academic performance of the experimental 
groups during their first college semester 
was significantly inferior in the case of 
only children, military academy graduates, 
and students who had experienced two or 
more of the experimental conditions. It 
was further demonstrated that graduates 








Table 3 


Henry Weitz and H. Jean Wilkinson 


Summary Data for Analyses of Variance 














Condition Sources of df F 3 
Variation 
Groups 1 6.7869 P<.01 
Only Child Levels 6 7.9437 P<.001 
Groups x Levels 6 0.7058 P>.20 
Groups 1 .5706 P<.20 
Divorced Parents Levels 2 8.6068 P >.005 
Groups x Levels 2 1.2269 P <.20 
Groups 1 4358 P <.20 
Deceased Parents Levels 4 6.5457 P>.001 
Groups x Levels 4 5795 P >.20 
Groups 1 2.3087 20>P>.10 
Private Schools Levels 3 5.1178 P <.005 
Groups x Levels 3 .7780 P<.20 
Groups 1 9.8721 P>.01 
Military Academies Levels 8 .7980 P<.20 
Groups x Levels 3 0327 P<.20 
Groups 1 13.5940 P<.001 
Two or More Levels A 7.2081 P<.001 
Groups x Levels 4 2.0639 10 >P>.05 





of private preparatory schools were, as a 
group, somewhat inferior to “normal” col- 
lege freshmen. The loss of one or both 
parents through death or divorce had, in- 
sofar as these groups were concerned, no 
statistically significant influence upon aca- 
demic performance. Finally, it was noted 
that all groups who had experienced the 
investigated conditions performed less well 
than their “normal” classmates, thus sug- 
gesting a trend despite the lack of statis- 
tical significance in some of the group as 
indicated above. Table 8 summarizes the 
data included in the analyses. 


Comments 

Assuming that the cases used in this in- 
vestigation represent some larger, more 
general, population of male college fresh- 
men (and this would, of course, need to 
be verified), then the investigators have 
some obligation to offer some plausible 
explanation of the findings and to attempt 
to suggest some of the implications for 
educational practice. 





It is a mighty far leap, however, from 
the findings that only children do less well 
in college than do their intellectually equal 
classmates who have one or more siblings 
to the concept that the only child status 
influences academic performance. It is a 
similar far leap from the findings present- 
ed here to the notion that attendance at a 
military academy is likely to cause a stu- 
dent, regardless of his intellectual level, 
to do less well in college than his public 
school classmate. The links necessary to 
establish a causal relationship here have 
not been forged as part of the evidence 
presented. 

Yet, it seems clear that some relation- 
ship exists between these factors and that 
perhaps some influence is exerted by these 
nonintellective factors on academic per- 
formance. The present evidence permits 
only speculation about the nature of this 
influence. Such speculation might pursue 
some such course as this. The only child 
status provides experiences which result in 
a particular kind of self-concept formation. 
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This only child self-concept establishes an 
attitudinal set, defined as Norman Camer- 
on (1) would define it, which makes up 
the background of behavior and the value 
systems from which behavior, including 
academic behavior, emerges. This atti- 
tudinal set of the only child is sufficiently 
different from the attitudinal set of his 
more numerous “normal” classmates, and 
the behavior which emerges from it is simi- 
larly sufficiently different from the be- 
havior of his “normal” classmates, that 
it evokes a different kind of evaluative be- 
havior (in this case less favorable) on the 
part of the professors who feel less anxiety 
in dealing with the majority stereotype. 

A similar explanation can be given in 
the case of the two or more condition 
students more than half of whom com- 
bined the only child status with some 
other condition. The explanation for the 
relationship in the case of the military 
academy students might be the same al- 
though in terms of our present knowledge 
of self-concept formation, it is not so 
likely that an experience coming in adoles- 
cence would have the same impact on self- 
concept as would an earlier experience. 
Thus, we need to go back one step further 
and speculate that a home environment 
which would send a child to a military 
academy may be of such a nature as to 
produce atypical self-concept formation. If 
this should turn out to be so, then the same 
argument as given for only children would 
be equally applicable. A similar explana- 
tion might serve for the private preparatory 
school graduate if further investigation es- 
tablishes the relationship more firmly. 

But what of the students who have been 
deprived of one or both parents by death or 
divorce? Our clinical observations would 
lead us to believe that their self-concepts 
should deviate markedly and in many areas 
from the norm. The present study made no 
attempt to determine the age of the student 
at the time of his loss. It is presently hy- 
pothesized that this may have an important 
bearing on the matter. That is to say, stu- 
dents whose homes were broken when they 
were young are more likely to be influenced 
than those whose homes were broken when 


they were older. It is further hypothesized 
that differences would be found between 
students separated from fathers and those 
separated from mothers. These questions 
need further study, for as matters now 
stand, the present investigation suggests 
that insofar as academic performance is 
concerned, parents seem to be of only minor 
importance, and this goes against our whole 
cultural pattern. 

These speculations about the sources of 
the relationship between the conditions 
studied and academic performance are, of 
course, open to question, yet to a consider- 
able extent they are suggestive of at least 
one framework within which subsequent 
investigations can be carried on. The need 
to identify and explain the nonintellective 
factors which influence academic success 
arises from a quest for more effective meth- 
ods of selection, instruction, guidance, and 
remediation. 

Effective operation of these educational 
functions demands a greater understand- 
ing of the nonintellective aspects of college 
students as well as their intellectual capa- 
bilities. It must not be inferred from these 
findings, however, that students from the 
groups for whom significant relationships 
were found are, therefore, less satisfactory 
college risks. While the central tendencies 
of academic performance of the experimen- 
tal groups were significantly below that of 
the control groups, the overlap in distribu- 
tions was so marked as to make it impos- 
sible to predict the performance of an in- 
dividual student in any but the most gen- 
eral and tentative terms. And in democratic 
education we are concerned with the in- 
dividual student, not the mean performance 
of a group. Yet, these findings do have 
some educational implications. In selec- 
tion, for example, when an admissions of- 
ficer is faced with a choice between two 
candidates who appear equally good in all 
other respects, he may give some minor 
consideration to these findings in making 
his final choice. In instruction it might be 
well to try to orient the instructional staff 
to the possibilities of viewing the behavior 
of students from the special groups identi- 
fied above in such a way as to bring great- 















er human understanding to their evaluation. 
In guidance and remediation it might be 
well to inform advisers, counselors, and 
therapists of the possibilities for low per- 
formance involved among students of these 
groups in order that the handicapped stu- 
dent may be identified early and given the 
opportunity for early therapeutic counsel- 
ing. 
Received September 4, 1956. 
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Vocational Choice and Utility for Risk 


Robert C. Ziller* 
Fels Group Dynamics Center, University. of Delaware 


Since vocational selection is a critical 
individual decision-making situation, the 
stochastic models of human decision-mak- 
ing behavior developed in recent years 
should be helpful in the current efforts to 
formulate a theory of vocational choice 
(Meadow 4, Super 6). In the present report 
a theory of vocational choice based on a 
model of individyal decision-making be- 
havior under conditions of uncertainty and 
risk is sketched, and an experiment is de- 
scribed within this framework. Briefly, it is 
proposed that vocational choice is a deci- 
sion-making situation in which risk plays a 
major role, and therefore, individual risk- 
taking tendencies determine, in part, oc- 
cupational choice. 


Theoretical Background 


An idea similar to the hypothesis just 
presented was first suggested by Friedman 
and Savage (3). However, in their dis- 
cussion the economic aspects of vocational 
choice were emphasized almost to the ex- 
clusion of the psychological aspects of the 
problem. Yet, their decision-making model 
may be adapted to accommodate psycho- 
logical variables. 

On the other hand, psychologists have 
long felt that personality characteristics are 
related to vocational choice. The classic 
examples relative to the theory presented 
here are the flights of individuals into 
rarely chosen occupations in order to in- 
sure success, However, no clear-cut theory 
has embraced these aspects of vocational 
choice. Thus, it is suggested that a sto- 
chastic model of individual decision-mak- 
ing behavior in a vocational choice situa- 





1The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
of Mrs. Ka McClay who aided in several 
stages of the development and completion of this 
project. 
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tion be developed to admit both economic 
and psychological variables. 

In the process of selecting a vocation,? 
the vast array of alternatives is reduced 
enormously as a consequence of individual 
interests, abilities, economic limitations, 
and lack of information. The remaining 
possibilities form the individual's scale of 
judgment. These alternatives under con- 
sideration by the subject vary with regard 
to prize, price, and possibility of success; 
it is these factors along with utility for risk 
which determine the final decision. 

The prize is the object which an indi- 
vidual stands to gain in the event of suc- 
cess. The price or stake is the object which 
an individual stands to lose in the event of 
failure. The probability of success is the 
ratio of the number of persons who suc- 
ceed and the number of persons who enter 
the field. These three variables are re- 
garded as psychological variables and are 
not necessarily related to real properties 
such as dollar values or objective proba- 
bility. Thus, the prize may be a perceived 
gain in wealth or prestige or an expanded 
and more acceptable self-concept. 

In the decision-making process, the price 
is compared with the prize under the con- 
dition of probability of success. However, 
the decision is not made on a purely proba- 
bility basis (Coombs and Beardslee, 1). 
Liking to gamble or willingness to take a 
risk (utility for risk) may also be a pa- 
rameter of decision-making under uncer- 
tainty. Actually, the latter variable, utility 
for risk, may be the more fruitful area of 
inquiry for psychologists and is, in fact, 
the variable selected for study in the ex- 
periment reported here. 





2In general, the terminology used throughout the 
theoretical presentation follows Preston and Bar- 
atta (5) sod Coombs and Beardslee (1). 
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Thus, an individual in the process of 
selecting a vocation may be compared to 
a gambler who must decide what he is 
prepared to wager for a given prize under 
certain expectations of success. However, 
the variables involved in vocational choice 
are of a more subjective nature. Further- 
more, the value of the prize and price and 
the probability of success are subject to 
continuous changes over time with refer- 
ence to a given vocation, as a result of the 
decisions of others and a multitude of eco- 
nomic, psychological, and sociological fac- 
tors. 

Continuing with the gambling model, it 
is proposed that vocations vary with re- 
gard to the degree to which the prize is 
commensurate with the price under the 
given probability of success (fair-risk). 
Compare the vocational choices of engi- 
neering and engineering sales. The lat- 
ter in comparison with the former offers a 
chance of greater gain or income, but the 
income is also more variable due to the 
usual commission arrangements, Thus, the 
choice of engineering sales entails a great- 
er degree of risk, and individual choice may 
be predicted from a measure of individual 
utility for risk. 


Method 

Subjects 

The subjects for the experiment were 
182 Sophomores from the University of 
Delaware Army ROTC program. 
Procedure 

During the last period of a three-hour 
final-testing session for ROTC Sophomores, 
the measure of utility for risk was admin- 
istered ostensibly as an achievement test 
to determine, in part, the course grade 
for the semester. Following this, the sub- 
jects completed a questionnaire supposed- 
ly distributed by the Army to gauge the ex- 
pected flow of Army inductees with vari- 
ous skills, abilities, and interests. 
Utility for Risk 

The development of the instrument 
measuring utility for risk is described in 
detail elsewhere (Torrance and Ziller, 8; 
Ziller, 9). Essentially, the device is pat- 
ently a short true-false achievement test. 
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In the present study, the instrument was 
composed of twenty items pertaining to 
military terms most of which were at least 
vaguely familiar to the subjects either from 
newspaper reports or through ROTC 
course work. For example: 

1. Defilade is the delivery of fire so as 
to sweep the length of a line of troops. 

2. Texas Towers has reference to the 
radar system of the Air Defense Command. 

8. The Army is responsible for NIKE 
operations. 

A valid item in this instrument is that 
for which the subjects have insufficient in- 
formation and thus are unable to respond 
with any great assurance of success. The 
directions to the test were as follows: 

Knowledge of military terms is an important ob- 
jective of the military training program. Familiar- 
ity with the following terms also indicates an in- 
terest in military affairs in general. In the items 
below, indicate whether the statement is True or 
False by circling the appropriate symbol. Your 
score will be determined by subtracting two times 
the number wrong from the number correct; that 
is, you will be penalized if you guess incorrectly. 

Theoretically, the measure of utility for 
risk is the ratio of the number of items on 
which the subject hazards a guess to the 
number of items not known by the sub- 
ject. The risk score is derived from the 
formula: 

2W 


2WU 


where W refers to the number of incor- 
rect responses and U refers to the number 
of items omitted. In an earlier study 
(Swineford, 8), the reliability of a simi- 
lar device was estimated as .796. In the 
present study, no relation was found be- 
tween the risk index and intelligence as 
measured by the total score of the ACE 
(r=.02). 

In general, the device appears to meas- 
ure the ability to sustain a loss in a de- 
cision-making situation under conditions of 
uncertainty and risk (Ziller, 9). 

Vocational Choice 

When the vocational questionnaire data 
were analyzed, eighteen categories devel- 
oped. However, due to the small num- 
ber of subjects in accounting, art, gen- 
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eral engineering, law, medicine, ministry, 
armed services, physics, and physical edu- 
cation, these categories were excluded 
from the analysis. Moreover, the agri- 
culture group was eliminated because of 
the diversity of positions necessarily in- 
cluded in this category (dairy farmer, plant 
pathologist, creamery manager, poultry nu- 
tritionist, etc.). A separate category labeled 
Unknown was indicated by the responses 
of nine subjects who wrote that they “did 
not know” for what vocation they were 
preparing. In general, these latter students 
were enrolled in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and may be referred to as liberal 
arts students. 


Results 

The arcsine transformation was applied 
to the risk scores and the resulting indexes 
tabulated according to vocational choice. 
Subsequently, an analysis of variance test 
was calculated (see Table 1). The results 
are statistically significant at about the 5 
per cent level of confidence. Students se- 
lecting sales as a vocation are found to 
have the highest index of risk preference, 
and the undecided students tend to show 
the lowest risk proclivity. 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance of the Utility for Risk 
Among Vocations 








Mean Utility 

Vocation N for Risk 
Sales 19 65.5 
Mechanical Engineering 14 60.7 
Education 12 60.3 
Business Administration 15 59.9 
Chemical Engineering 83 53.1 
Electrical Engineering 8 43.8 
Civil Engineering 14 43.6 
Undecided 9 40.6 

Mean Variance 4d.f. hg 
Between 1154.54 rj 2.16 
Within 535.56 116 





*F required at .05 level 2.08 
Discussion of Results 

The study was designed to test the valid- 
ity of a theory of vocational choice based 
upon a model of individual decision-mak- 
ing behavior under conditions of uncertain- 
ty and risk, The results lend support to the 
proposal and encourage further testing of 


various aspects of the theory as it applies 
to vocational choice. 

It is tempting to speculate as to the job 
characteristics which lead high risk-takers 
to select the various vocations. For exam- 
ple, what explanation can be offered for 
the wide differences in the utility for risk 
between mechanical engineers on the one 
hand and electrical and civil engineers on 
the other? Personnel from the University 
of Delaware’s School of Engineering and 
the Placement Bureau suggest that a great- 
er variety of positions are open to mechani- 
cal engineers in comparison to other en- 
gineering fields. Thus a college degree in 
mechanical engineering may not insure 
success on a specific job to the same ex- 
tent as a degree in other fields of engi- 
neering. 

The results with regard to the students 
who are undecided as to vocational ob- 
jectives at the end of their sophomore year 
are also intriguing. These undecided stu- 
dents tend to score low on the risk meas- 
ure. Abstracting somewhat, it may be hy- 
pothesized that indecision and utility for 
risk are negatively correlated. Now, if this 
line of reasoning is extended, the measure 
of utility for risk may be useful in predict- 
ing the effectiveness of potential business 
executives who are continually faced with 
the necessity of making decisions on the 
basis of inadequate and incomplete infor- 
mation. 

The results with regard to salesmen are 
in accord with the stereotype of this group. 
It would be interesting to determine the 
relation of utility for risk and success with- 
in a sales group of a particular organization. 

Finally, it is worth noting the risk-taking 
tendencies of the three individuals consid- 
ering a military career. While these data 
were not included in the statistical analysis 
due to the small sample involved, it was 
observed that this group scored higher than 
the sales group with reference to risk tak- 
ing. On the other hand, the directions to 
the test may have encouraged those inter- 
ested in a military career to guess, 

In general, the results are supporting 
and provocative. However, the study 
should be cross-validated. Moreover, a 
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larger scale project including both men and 
women and a larger number of vocational 
areas will provide additional information 
upon which a theory of vocational choice 
based upon an individual decision-making 
model may be developed in greater detail. 


Summary 
Recent theoretical developments in the 
area of individual decision-making behavior 
were adapted for conditions of vocational 
choice. A test of the resulting theory was 
described. The results supported the the- 
ory and suggested further investigations re- 
lating utility for risk and specific occupa- 
tional choices. 
Received September 15, 1956. 
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The Relationship Between a Self- and Other- 


reference Sentence Completion Test 


Frank C. Arnold 
Bowling Green State University 


and Verne A. Walter 
The Ohio State University 


The wide clinical use of the sentence 
completion technique as a method of study- 
ing personality, and the research based 
upon this use, have given rise to numerous 
problems in need of further study. One 
problem of significance is the effect of the 
person of pronouns in sentence beginnings 
on an individual's response to them. In- 
formal observations have led the authors 
to believe that individuals experience vary- 
ing degrees of defensiveness and freeness 
of expression when responding to phrases 
structured with first person versus third 
person pronouns. 

A review of the literature having to do 
with the effects of pronoun, person, and 
gender on responses to incomplete sentences 
indicates that investigators disagree in their 
findings. Lehner and Silver (1) report that 
regardless of the gender of pronoun used, 
there seems to be little effect on the re- 
sponses given by either men or women. 
Sacks (5) presents findings which tend to 
support the use of first person as opposed 
to third person pronouns. He suggests, 
however, that further study is needed, since 
in his research the test used consisted of 
sentence beginnings having both third per- 
son pronouns and proper names. He men- 
tions that a more rigorous design might em- 
ploy a test in which only third person pro- 
nouns would be used. In a later study, 
Meltzoff (8) discusses objections to the use 
of a sentence completion form constructed 
of items with the pronouns I or me. He 
points out that in test situations represent- 
ing a potential threat to self-esteem, sub- 
jects tend to distort their responses in the 


direction of those elicited by persons in- 
structed to act the role of well-adjusted 
individuals. He states that one method of 
reducing threat in such instances would be 
to encourage the testee to act the role of 
another person, and that this could be ac- 
complished by wording the test items in the 
third person. 

Clinically, then, it would seem desirable 
to have incomplete sentence tests of both 
a self- and other-reference type, that is, 
blanks which would be comparable and 
which could be administered interchange- 
ably. This study, therefore, represents an 
attempt: (a) To determine the relationship 
between scores obtained by the same in- 
dividuals on a self-reference sentence com- 
pletion test structured with first person 
pronouns and an other-reference form using 
third person pronouns; and (b) To deter- 
mine the degree of interchangeability of 
these two blanks. 


Method 
Tests 


Two different sentence completion blanks 
were used in this project, a self- and an 
other-reference test. The Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blank (Rotter and Rafferty, 4) 
was chosen as the self-reference form, and 
a variation of this blank as the other-refer- 
ence form. The latter blank was identical 
to Rotter’s test with the exception that all 
first person pronouns were changed to she 
or her. Each test was composed of forty 
stems, eighteen of which were character- 
ized as impersonal in that no personal pro- 
nouns appeared in these items. 
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The standard instructions of the Rotter ministrations was 7.1, with a median of 


blank were given, and the instructions for 
the other-reference test were as follows: 
“Complete these sentences to express the 
real feeling of the average person your sex 
and age. Try to do every one. Be sure that 
you make a complete sentence.” 


Scoring Procedures 


Both the self- and other-reference tests 
were scored by the experimenter on the 
basis of the scoring standards set up by 
Rotter (4). It is recognized that question 
may be raised as to the validity of using 
scoring standards based on Rotter’s test 
for responses on an other-reference form 
of it. However, results of an earlier pilot 
study indicated that responses on both 
blanks appeared, subjectively, to be similar 
and fitted well into the descriptive cate- 
gories presented by Rotter in his test man- 
ual, Since concern here was for the degree 
of relationship and interchangeability of 
the two blanks, such a procedure seemed 
justifiable. 

Because the scoring procedure involved 
subjective judgments and the matching of 
sentence completions against criterion re- 
sponses, the reliability of the investigator's 
scoring was studied. A sample of 30 of the 
240 self-reference tests was selected at ran- 
dom, and without knowledge of the first 
score, rescored four weeks after the first 
scoring of all the tests. The reliability co- 
efficient (Pearson r) between the two scor- 
ings was .97. Unfortunately, no such check 
was made with respect to the other-refer- 
ence form of the test. However, responses 
on both forms were quite similar in type 
and appeared to fit the scoring categories 
equally well. Consequently, there would 
seem to be little reason to believe that 
score-rescore reliability would be greatly 
different for the other-reference form than 
for the self-reference form. 


Test Administration Procedures 

Three tests, two Rotter blanks and one 
other-reference form, were administered in- 
dividually to each subject in the sample. 
The time interval between testing periods 
was held as closely as possible to one week. 
The mean number of days between test ad- 


seven days and a range from five to seven- 
teen days. 

To avoid systematic bias with respect to 
sequence of test administration, the total 
sample of subjects was split into three sub- 
groups of equal size. All members of each 
group responded to one of the three pos- 
sible presentation sequences, characterized 
as: A,BA;, A,A,B, or BA,A;.1 Sequences 
were assigned at random to subjects as they 
reported for the initial testing period. As 
four sets of records had to be discarded, 
data for each sequence subgroup were 
equalized by adding and subtracting sets 


of records, at random, to and from the 


subgroup totals until each subgroup was 
composed of the same number of records. 
A total of 120 complete sets of data were 
obtained, 40 sets for each of the 3 admin- 
istration sequences. 


Subjects 


The subjects used in this study were 120 
freshman women students at Bowling Green 
State University. The group ranged in age 
from 17 to 27 years with a median age of 
18 years, 5 months. Although the sample 
used was composed of volunteers, it prob- 
ably approximates closely a random sample, 
From the total population of freshmen 
women enrolled at the time, 120 names 
were chosen by use of a table of random 
numbers. In addition, 30 more names were 
selected at random. The latter group was 
designated to serve as a source of replace- 
ments for those individuals in the original 
group who might not complete the series of 
tests required. The final group used con- 
sisted of 102 students of the original ran- 
dom sample and 18 from the replacement 
sample. 

Students were requested by mail to re- 
port to the experimenter at the Psychology 
Clinic of the university where each was 
seen in a short interview. At this time, a 
brief explanation of the project was given 
and cooperation was requested. The stu- 
dent was informed that the main objective 


1Here, A, refers to the initial administration of 
the Rotter blank, A, to the second presentation 
of it, and B to the administration of the other- 
reference form. 
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of the research was to determine just how 
she and others of her sex and age felt about 
different things and what they did about 
various things in different situations, They 
were told that they would be asked to fill 
out three blanks, each involving about 
thirty minutes to an hour. They were as- 
sured that in completing the blanks no 
special abilities or skills were required, no 
right or wrong answers could be given, and 
that no judgments of a personal nature re- 
garding their completions would be made. 


Results and Discussion 


The major aims of this study were to ob- 
tain answers to these two questions: (a) 
What is the relationship between adjust- 
ment scores obtained by the same individ- 
uals on a self-reference sentence completion 
test involving first person pronouns and an 
other-reference form using third person pro- 
nouns? (b) So far as obtained total adjust- 
ment scores are concerned, what is the de- 
gree of interchangeability of these two 
blanks? In order to achieve the latter, it 
was necessary to determine the test-retest 
reliability of the self-reference test. It 
should be noted that it was not the purpose 
of this study to state that any variation of 
the Rotter blank is good or poor because of 
the degree of correlation it may show with 
Rotter’s test. However, to the extent that 
the Rotter blank is of proved diagnostic 
value in personality measurement, any 
variation of this blank, the results of which 
show a relationship with Rotter’s test not 
significantly different from the reliability 
of the Rotter blank, probably is of similar 
diagnostic value, and therefore, may be 
used interchangeably with Rotter’s test. 

On the basis of obtained data, these two 
additional questions of interest were posed: 
(a) What is the test-retest reliability of 
Rotter’s test for this sample? (b) How do 
the descriptive statistics of the sample tested 
by the Rotter blank in this project compare 
with those reported by Rotter for his stand- 
ardization group? 


Relationship Between Tests 


In order to find the relationship between 
the adjustment scores made by the same in- 


dividuals on the two test forms, a Pearson r 
was computed between the scores obtained 
by the sample of 120 college freshman 
women on the other-reference form and on 
the initial administration of the Rotter test. 
A correlation coefficient of .55 was ob- 
tained. Only a moderate relationship was 
found, then, between the scores of the 
same individuals on these two sentence 
completion tests. A relationship of this size 
raised immediate question concerning the 
interchangeability of the forms; however, 
a more precise statement about this ques- 
tion will be made later. 


Reliability of the Rotter Tests 

A Pearson r was calculated between 
scores obtained by the same individuals 
from the two administrations of the Rotter 
blank so as to establish the test-retest reli- 
ability of this test. The resulting reliability 
coefficient was .82. This coefficient com- 
pares closely, then, with the split-half re- 
liability of .83 reported by Rotter (4). Both 
are somewhat below what might be de- 
sired of a test to be used in individual 
prediction, but would seem relatively high 
for this type of semistructured projective 
technique. 


Interchangeability of Tests 

Having found the relationship between 
the self- and other-reference sentence com- 
pletion tests, and the test-retest reliability 
of the Rotter self-reference blank, it was 
now possible to determine the extent to 
which these tests could be used interchange- 
ably. To find this, the significance of the 
difference was computed between the r of 
.55 obtained between the two forms, and 
the reliability coefficient of .82 found for 
the Rotter test. Correlation coefficients 
were transformed to Fisher z scores and 
obtained z differences divided by the stand- 
ard error of the difference between z's 
using formulas (47) and (49) as suggested 
by McNemar (2). The resulting critical 
ratio was interpreted on the basis of a table 
of t values. The critical ratio was found 
to be 6.573 which is significant at the .001 
level of confidence. 

According to these findings, one would 
expect this much difference between 1’s 
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only once in 1,000 times by chance if the 
two instruments concerned were inter- 
changeable. The hypothesis that no differ- 
ence exists, then, would be rejected with 
a high degree of confidence, and the two 
tests used here would be considered as dif- 
ferent and not interchangeable. These find- 
ings do not make it possible to assess one 
form of the test as better than another, but 
results seemed to point out rather clearly 
that significantly different measurements 
for the same individuals were being ob- 
tained with these particular self- and other- 
reference sentence completion tests. 

One possible explanation for the low 
correlation between the self- and other- 
reference forms of the test, not considered 
in the experimental design, might be that 
the other-reference form has a very low 
test-retest reliability. Unfortunately, at this 
time a check on this could not be made. 
Computation of a corrected split-half re- 
liability for the 120 such tests available, 
using odd-even forms, resulted in an r of 
.761. While this reliability measure is lower 
than that of the self-reference form, it 
would not appear to be low enough to ac- 
count for the highly significant difference 
found in the previous comparison. Part of 
the difference between this reliability co- 
efficient and that of .83 reported by Rotter 
(4) may come from the fact that odd-even 
rather than equivalent forms were used. 





A Comparison of Descriptive Statistics for 
Samples Tested by the Rotter Blank 


Since it was probable that the group of 
120 college freshman women of ‘this study 
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was a close approximation to a random 
sample of the female freshman class in a 
particular university, it seemed important 
to compare the adjustment score means 
and standard deviations obtained here with 
those found by Rotter for his standardiza- 
tion group. A discussion of the normative 
data in Rotter’s Manual (4) indicates that 
85 female college freshmen comprised the 
female normative group of his study. It is 
stated that there was no reason to believe 
his sample was in any way atypical of the 
much larger total female freshman class at 
The Ohio State University. Also, validating 
data is presented which notes that a cutting 
score of approximately 135 would provide 
an effective separation of adjusted from 
maladjusted students, at least for general 
screening purposes. 

A comparison of these descriptive statis- 
tics is presented in Table 1. The results 
of this study are shown in two breakdowns 
because there were two administrations of 
the Rotter blank. In Table 1, Group A rep- 
resents the data obtained from the initial 
administration of the blank, while Group 
B indicates the data resulting from the sec- 
ond presentation of it. The means for the 
first and second testing periods for the same 
persons in this project were 137.3 and 135.2, 
respectively, while the mean for the norma- 
tive group reported by Rotter was 1274, 
The standard deviations were 18.9 and 18.8, 
respectively. For Rotter’s standardization 
group it was 14.4. The obtained differences 
noted between these data were divided by 
their appropriate error term, and the re- 
sulting critical ratios interpreted from a 
table of ¢ values. 


Table 1 


A Comparison of Descriptive Statistics 
for Samples Administered the Rotter Blank in the Present Study 
to Those in Rotter’s Normative Study 














Total Adjustment Score Variability 
Sample Mean Diff. C.R. S.D. Diff. C.R. 
Rotter’s Normative 
Group (N=85) 127.4 eS: Reo 14.4 pry Sel 
Present Study 
Group A (N=120) 187.8 9.9 4.254 18.9 4.5 2.736 
Group B (N=120) 185.2 7.8 8.861 18.8 4.4 2.681 
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From Table 1, it is obvious that the means 
and standard deviations computed from the 
data of the present study were not signifi- 
cantly different from each other. However, 
it was found that all of these values were 
considerably higher than those presented 
by Rotter. If fact, means for the data here 
were found to be at or above the cutting 
score of 135 suggested by Rotter. Statisti- 
cal treatment showed differences between 
means for this study and Rotter’s data sig- 
nificant at the .001 level of confidence, and 
differences between standard deviations 
significant at the .01 level. 

What factors may have contributed to 
these differences cannot be determined 
here, but several possibilities are evident. 
Intra-scorer reliability would seem to rule 
out the possibility of inconsistent scoring as 
a reason, although the possibility of con- 
sistently assigning higher conflict scores re- 
mains. Situational differences in time or 
place or both may be other reasons. Fur- 
ther research would be needed to deter- 
mine the full picture. However, these find- 
ings would seem to indicate that caution 
is advisable for use of the suggested cutting 
score of 135 in any arbitrary fashion. 


Summary 

Previous studies using the sentence com- 
pletion technique as a method of person- 
ality measurement were reviewed and some 
questions raised regarding the effect of the 
person of pronouns in sentence beginnings 
on a person’s response to them. It was 
pointed out that informal observations led 
the authors to believe that individuals ex- 
perience varying degrees of defensiveness 
and freeness of expression when they re- 
spond to phrases structured with first per- 
son versus third person pronouns. Thus, 
clinically it seemed desirable to have an in- 
complete sentences test of a self- and other- 
reference type, that is, blanks which would 
be comparable and which could be admin- 
istered interchangeably. The aim of this 
investigation, therefore, was to determine 
the degree of relationship and interchange- 
ability of a self-reference test structured 
with first person pronouns and an other- 
reference form using third person pronouns. 


A sample of 120 freshman women stu- 
dents at Bowling Green State University 
were administered two Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blanks (self-reference test), and 
a variation of the Rotter test, an other-refer- 
ence form. The latter blank was identical 
to the Rotter test with the exception that 
all first person pronouns were changed to 
she or her. The Rotter blank was given 
twice to establish its reliability. Tests were 
assigned and administered to the subjects 
in three different orders of presentation in 
such a way as to avoid systematic bias with 
respect to sequence of test administration. 
The general findings discussed are sum- 
marized below. 


1. The scores obtained by the same in- 
dividuals on the self- and other-reference 
sentence completion tests showed only a 
moderate relationship. The coefficient of 
correlation between them was found to be 
5D. 

2. Interchangeable use of the self- and 
other-reference tests does not seem justi- 
fied, if one demands that the relationship 
between scores on the two blanks should 
not differ significantly from the test-retest 
reliability of the self-reference test con- 
cerned, The relationship between these 
blanks was shown to differ from the reliabil- 
ity coefficient of the self-reference test at 
the .001 level of significance. While some 
of this difference may have come from a 
lower reliability of the other-reference form, 
this factor would not appear to change the 
findings to any significant degree. 

3. A fairly high degree of consistency 
was demonstrated between the adjustment 
scores obtained by the same individuals 
on the initial and subsequent administra- 
tions of the Rotter test. The test-retest re- 
liability coefficient was .82. 

4. The adjustment score means and 
standard deviations computed from the Rot- 
ter test data of this study differed signifi- 
cantly from those presented in Rotter’s 
normative study. The means obtained here 
were approximately the same as the cutting 
score suggested by Rotter for the screening 
of adjusted from maladjusted individuals. 


Received February 2, 1956. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


A Progress Report on the Scientific Careers Project’ 


Paul B. Bachrach 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Scientific Careers Project, sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation and 
directed by Donald E, Super of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, resulted from 
a need felt by the National Science Foun- 
dation for an evaluation and charting proj- 
ect on the identification of scientific capa- 
bilities and motivation in scientific career 
selection. The project, as originally pro- 
posed in May, 1956, was to include: 

“(a) A survey and critical evaluation of 
information already available as well as 
studies in progress in the areas outlined, 
with particular emphasis on science, mathe- 
matics and engineering. 

“(b) An analysis of those areas in which 
our information seems to be deficient, and 
recommendations for studies and investi- 
gations which serve to round out our 
knowledge of the subject.” 


The project was broadened so as to 
place the problem of choice of scientific 
careers in a theoretical framework: to view 
the choice of this kind of occupation 
against the background of theory and re- 
search in vocational development. 


Three stages were planned: (1) a review 
and synthesis of published theory and re- 
search; (2) a meeting of an advisory panel 
of selected workers in this and closely re- 
lated areas focused on this review; and (3) 
a report incorporating the review and the 
related work of the panel and staff. It is 
in this third stage, that the writer, Re- 
search Associate on the project staff, is 
complying with an editorial request for 
a “news story on the project for the next 
issue of the Journal.” 

A bibliography of pertinent literature 

V iti i constructive sugges- 
tons of oon gee gratefully Been § 
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was compiled by John Crites in the summer 
of 1956 and the review proper was under- 
taken by Super and the present writer in 
the late summer and early fall. In it, an 
attempt is made to ascertain, through a 
study of the literature, what is known 
about the area under consideration and 
what we need to know for a more meaning- 
ful understanding of the process of voca- 
tional choice and development in the scien- 
tific fields. An attempt is also made to view 
the research in theoretical perspective and 
to look ahead by suggesting fruitful re- 
search approaches. This material will be 
incorporated into the final report. The out- 
line adopted for the review of the litera- 
ture was suggested by the National Science 
Foundation’s emphasis on the areas of 
science, mathematics, and engineering. An 
occupational approach with emphasis on 
relevant variables was used. 

The review does not include research 
studies currently in progress. These studies 
obviously could not be identified through 
bibliographic survey and appeared to re- 
quire direct contact with such educational 
institutions and government agencies as 
might logically be involved in this kind of 
research. Limitations of time precluded 
their inclusion, 


Advisory Panel and Working Conference 


In November, 1956 Working Paper No. 
1, the rough draft of the review of the lit- 
erature, had been completed and was for- 
warded to members of the invited Advisory 
Panel. These members were: John W. 
Buchta, of the Department of Physics of 
the University of Minnesota; Eli Ginzberg 
of the School of Business of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Robert J. Havighurst? of the School 

2Havighurst was unable to attend the conference 


and was replaced by John Gustad ot the art- 
ment of Psychology of the University of Maryland. 
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of Education, University of Chicago; Dav- 
id V. Tiedeman and Raymond C, Hummel 
of the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University; Charles McArthur of 
the Department of Hygiene of Harvard 
University; John R. Mayor and Dael Wolfle 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; Harold B. Pepinsky 
of the Department of Psychology, Ohio 
State University; Anne Roe of the Veterans 
Administration; Stanley Segal of the Coun- 
seling Division of the University of Michi- 
gan; Dewey B. Stuit of the College of Arts 
and Science, University of Iowa; Phoebe L. 
Overstreet of the Career Pattern Study, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Albert S. Thompson of the Department of 
Psychological Foundations and Services, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Leona E. Tyler of the Psychology De- 
partment of the University of Oregon. In 
addition, Howard Hausman and Thomas 
Mills of the National Science Foundation 
joined the conferees. 


Each member of the Advisory Panel was 
requested to write a memorandum, after 
reading the Working Paper, organizing his 
thoughts with respect to what had been 
done in the study of scientific careers, what 
we presently know about the choice of 
and success in this field, and what the ma- 
jor issues in the further study of this topic 
are. These memoranda were reproduced 
and distributed to panel members, and 
served as a basis for a Conference at Co- 
lumbia University’s Arden House on De- 
cember 11-14. 


At the conference each panel member 
was invited to begin by stating briefly his 
point of view or basic issues with respect 
to the process of vocational development 
as developed in his previously submitted 
memorandum. This statement of position 
or issues permitted the grouping of panel 
contributions along theoretical lines de- 
pending on the developmental and choice 
determinants emphasized. One group could 
be conveniently classified as espousing the 
trait-and-factor approach to vocational de 
velopment and choice. Another group 


stressed the impact of social systems on 
this process. A final group emphasized the 
importance of personality determinants of 
the process of vocational development. 

Individual panel members of a particu- 
lar theoretical persuasion were then en- 
couraged to elaborate for about ten min- 
utes upon their points of view. This was 
followed by one or two hours of discussion 
of each of these points of view in an at- 
tempt to clarify further the problems under 
consideration. After this series of discus- 
sions the conference divided into smaller 
groups, based on their orientations, which 
had as objective the preparation of sum- 
mary statements reflecting the positions of 
each type of approach. These brief sum- 
maries were read and discussed during the 
final half-day of the conference. 

It is this material (the individual memo- 
randa, conference interaction and summary 
statements) which will be synthesized to 
form the final chapter of the report which 
is in preparation. The thinking is basically 
that of the conference participants; it is 
being integrated by the project staff. 

The Advisory Panel was composed of fif- 
teen psychologists, natural scientists and 
economists, the first group being prepon- 
derant. To the panel were added two Na- 
tional Science Foundation representatives, 
one a psychologist and the other an econo- 
mist. The psychologists represented vary- 
ing theoretical orientations and emphases 


_in their approaches to vocational develop- 


ment: trait-and-factor theory, cultural-psy- 
chodynamics, a psychoanalytically derived 
approach, identity and self-concept theory, 
interpersonal relations and need satisfac- 
tion, and an emphasis on social systems. 
The economists were familiar with the 
psychological emphases on the problem 
under consideration but focused on the 
“realities of the market place” and on so- 
cial systems. The natural scientists brought 
to bear first-hand experience in the dis- 
ciplines under consideration. In this re- 
spect, then, the panel represented an inter- 
disciplinary approach to the process of 
vocational development and career choice, 
emphasizing the psychology of careers. 
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Conference Conclusions 


Up to this point, we have dealt with the 
purpose of the study, its development, and 
the outline of the report which is being 
written. It would appear to be in order 
to devote the remainder of this “progress 
report” to a brief account of some of the 
conference conclusions. But it should be 
emphasized that we are going to press be- 
fore the project staff's “homework” has 
been completed, before even a first draft 
has been typed. 

We were impressed with the general ac- 
ceptance by panel members, occasional 
dramatically-made and clearly labelled 
overstatements to the contrary notwith- 
standing, of the fact that each theoretical 
orientation (trait-and-factor, social systems, 
and personality) has a definite contribution 
to make to an understanding of the dynam- 
ics of vocational development. It was 
agreed that these are not mutually exclu- 
sive viewpoints but rather differences of 
emphasis. Let us briefly examine these em- 
phases. 

The “new look” in trait-and-factor theory® 
accepts the emphasis of the classical ap- 
proach which predicated much of its re- 
search on theory of individual differences. 
It holds that much meaningful informa- 
tion with respect to occupational choice 
and success has been supplied by re- 
search on intelligence, aptitudes, interests, 
achievement, personality and motivation. 
It contends that refinement of intru- 
ments, sampling, criteria and _ statistical 
techniques can continue to contribute ma- 
terially to our understanding of occupation- 
al choice. It stresses the need for truer pic- 
tures of ability requirements, the need for 
critical cut-off scores for specific fields and 
levels, a better understanding of interests, 
better measure of drives, motivations and 
attitudes. It emphasizes a functional ap- 
proach to occupational classification. It 
recognizes the fragmented nature of the 
classical research and stresses the need for 
a comprehensive, coordinated, longitudinal 
approach. It acknowledges the importance 
of cultural forces and the so-called deeper 


8This is, I believe, essentially the positions of 
Thompson, Stuit, Hausman, Gustad, and Wolfle. 


motives, and the need to understand the en- 
tire individual. A variation of the “new look” 
rejects the classical approach as basically 
unrewarding in so far as it has concentrated 
on the search for traits which characterize 
present members of a particular occupa- 
tion. These groupings are too broad, it 
contends, to permit of the establishment 
of usefully differentiating patterns of abil- 
ity, aptitude, interest or personality. Indi- 
vidual traits and factors should be viewed 
as important influences on a series of choic- 
es rather than as requirements for a par- 
ticular occupation. 

The social systems approach* to voca- 
tional development emphasizes the dy- 
namic interaction, over a period of time, 
of the individual with the social systems 
which impinge upon him, and the interac- 
tion of these social systems on each other. 
The theory is based on the concept of de- 
velopmental tasks which confront the in- 
dividual with a need to make certain kinds 
of choices. The individual confronted with 
these tasks is viewed as occupying the cen- 
ter of several concentric circles which rep- 
resent the social systems with which he 
interacts, systems which are instrumental 
in his choices and decisions. These social 
systems range from the general cultural 
forces to specific institutions such as the 
school, family, and church, As one moves 
from the general culture to the organiza- 
tional settings, task requirements change 
from the abstract to the specific. Essen- 
tially, vocational choice is seen as a com- 
promising or synthesizing process of in- 
teraction between the individual and the 
social systems in which he operates, These 
systems confront him at various age levels 
with certain developmental tasks and de- 
velopmental opportunities. It is this inter- 
active process which proponents of this 
approach stress as affording the basic un- 
derstanding of the process of vocational 
development. 

Proponents® of personality theories em- 
phasize the personality structure of the 
individual and its dynamic development as 


‘This is a reflection of the views of Pepinsky, 
Hummel, Ginzberg and Mills. 

5This is a representation of the views of Segal, 
Tiedeman, Tyler, Roe, McArthur and Overstreet. 
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the basic determinants of vocational de- 
velopment. This personality structure is 
commonly seen as the end product of 
hereditary, environmental and experiential 
variables with differences of emphasis de- 
pending on the importance ascribed to 
these variables. The more common ap- 
proaches may be described as psychoana- 
lytically derived theory, self-concept and 
identity theory, interpersonal relations and 
need theory and cultural-psychodynamics. 

(a) The analytically derived approach 
stresses the claim that psychoanalytic 
theory offers a suitable theoretical frame- 
work for the study of vocational develop- 
ment, but must deal with processes that 
occur in the normal individual. This ap- 
proach suggests that there are opportuni- 
ties for need gratification offered by one 
occupation as opposed to another, and per- 
haps even within specific levels and fields 
of an occupation. It stresses the need for 
job analyses which reveal the personality 
demands of jobs, and it emphasizes the 
need to re-examine, experimentally, gener- 
ally held beliefs and stereotypes with re- 
spect to occupational personalities. 

(b) The self-concept and identity theory 
of vocational development views this proc- 
ess as basically the generation and per- 
ception of a self-concept. What appears to 
be important is how an individual's impres- 
sions of himself are organized, the self-real- 
ization of these impressions, an individual's 
“imaginings” of the future, their structure 
and possible restructure to enhance the 
likelihood of self-realization. This approach 
has been developed elsewhere by Super 
and emphasized by Tyler in her identity 
concept adapted from Erikson. The basic 
questions in the developmental process are 
“Who am I?”, and “Where do I belong?” 
In this search for identity as it relates to vo- 
cational development, stress is laid on the 
exclusion process, a rejection of certain vo- 
cational fields which clearly delimits future 
possibilities. The importance of such fac- 
tors as identification, experienced social 
status, and the judgment of one’s potential 
is stressed. 

(c) The concept of inter-personal rela- 
tions and need satisfaction views vocation- 





al development as one of the results of 
the interaction of hereditary, environmen- 
tal and experiential variables on the indi- 
vidual. These latter variables assume major 
importance, with particular emphasis on 
early experience within the family, espe- 
cially on parental handling of the young 
child as it related to need satisfaction. Such 
variables as parental overprotection or 
over-demandingness, parental rejection 
and neglect, and types of parental ac- 
ceptance (casual or loving) are seen as im- 
portant factors influencing the focus of 
vocational activity. These experiences make 
for the development of basic attitudes, in- 
terests arid capacities which gain expres- 
sion in the general pattern of adult life 
and ultimately in his vocational choice. 
(d) The cultural-psychodynamic ap- 
proach to vocational development empha- 
sizes the interaction of sub-cultural factors 
with psychodynamics, It thus has much in 
common with several other approaches 
considered. That social variables are opera- 
tive even before an individual is born is 
stressed. Cultural patterns are mediated 
by the family; the individual is taught from 
birth. A value system communicated by 
verbal and behavioral means from parents 
and peers impinges upon the individual. 


These values are introjected and help to ! 


determine the choice of a career. Role in 
the family, adult identifications, and par- 
ental relationships are seen as foundations 
for later vocational decisions. This ap- 
proach stresses that the psychodynamics of 
these early experiences in the sub-cultural 
setting should provide a better and basic 
understanding of the process of vocational 
development. 

The brevity and incompleteness of this 
presentation of these orientations are all too 
clear to the writer. For this he accepts full 
responsibility and requests the indulgence 
of the advisory panel whose viewpoints 
will be reflected more fully and, hopefully, 
more accurately in the final report present- 
ly being prepared by the project staff. This 
report will in due course be published, and 
should provide a more adequate account 
for interested readers. 


Received January 17, 1957. 
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Test Reviews 


Lawrence Siegel 
Miami University 


Brown, William F. and Holtzman, 
Wayne H. Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes (SSHA). New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1953; Man. Rev. 1956. 


The SSHA was designed as a “. . . measure of 
study methods, motivation for studying, and cer- 
tain attitudes towards scholastic activities impor- 
tant in the classroom.” It is suitable for administra- 
tion to both high school and college students on 
either an individual or group basis for screening 
and diagnostic purposes, but not for selection pur- 
poses. 

A unique feature of the SSHA is that it is 
heavily loaded with items representing attitudes 
towards study in addition to items concerning 
habits of study. Thus, portions of the inventory 
correspond somewhat more closely to a personality 
inventory than to the traditional study-habits in- 
ventories. As a result, the items appear to cluster 
at two distinct levels from a counseling stand- 
point. Examination of individual item responses is 
prerequisite to determining whether the student 
simply requires training in appropriate methods 
of study or whether his difficulties are more basic. 
In view of the duality of item types, it would have 
been convenient if the authors had grouped the 
items into subtests: one of attitudes and the other 
of habits. 

The respondent is asked to rate himself against 
a five-point scale ranging from “rarely (0 to 15 
per cent of the time)” through “almost always (86 
to 100 per cent of the time)” on each of seventy- 
five statements. Most of the responses do not, 
however, contribute to the scoring key; thirty-six 
of these items are scored for males whereas twenty- 
nine are scored for females. The sizable number 
of unscored items are presumably included in the 
SSHA for analysis by the student in consultation 
with a counselor. 

Many of the items state attitudes or habits for 
which an all-or-none response (yes or no) seems 
more appropriate than the required five-point rat- 
ing of rarely, sometimes, frequently, generally or 

always. The following two examples are il- 
lustrative of a large number of statements simi- 
larly amenable to dichotomized rather than scaled 
tesponses. 

18. I have trouble with the mechanics of Eng- 

lish composition. 

21. Some of my courses are so uninteresting 

that I have to ‘force’ myself to do the as- 

signments. 
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Rewording the instructions for these and similar 
items to permit a dichotomous response would 
relieve the respondents from a virtually impossible 
task. Such modification would not do violence to 
the scoring keys since the scaled responses are not 
differentially weighted; ie., the middle position 
on the scale has a weight of 0 whereas the four 
other positions carry a weight of 1. 

An objection often leveled against machine 
scoring of tests is that one cannot glance at a 
scored paper and spot incorrect responses. This 
is particularly important in the case of inventories 
like the SSHA where many applications depend 
upon the counselor’s examination of individual item 
responses as well as of the total score. In order 
to compensate for this difficulty, a “counseling 
key” is provided. This overlay is simply the con- 
verse of the scoring key and permits ready identifi- 
cation of critical responses representing undesirable 
study practices or attitudes. All of the items 
omitted from the scoring key are likewise omitted 
from the counseling key. 

Retest reliability coefficients conform to ex- 
pectation in that they tend to be lower than those 
characteristic of achievement tests. Samples of 
college students retested after eleven weeks yielded 
coefficients of .88 for men and .84 for women. 
Reliability coefficients based upon responses of 
a relatively small sample of high school students 
retested after a six month interval were .83 for 
boys and .80 for girls. 

Estimates of reliability based upon internal con- 
sistency lead to the conclusion that the SSHA is a 
somewhat more homogeneous measure for males 
than for females. The corrected split-third co- 
efficients in samples of college men and women 
were .92 and .84 respectively; corrected split-half 
coefficients in high school samples were .87 for 
boys and .79 for girls 

The SSHA has been validated in a number of 
colleges and high schools. In all college studies, 
the criterion was one-semester grade-point-average. 
In spite of a certain amount of unreliability in this 
criterion, the resultant validity coefficients were 
substantial, averaging .42 for men and .45 for 
women. The magnitude of these validities assumes 
added importance because of the relatively low 
correlations between the SSHA and the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination in these samples. Combina- 
tion of both instruments as a multiple predictor 
of grades yielded somewhat better prediction than 
that obtained from employment of either instru- 
ment alone. 
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Correlations between the SSHA and other in- 
ventories of study habits and scholastic attitudes 
are not reported in the manual. This omission is 
of some consequence in view of the rather wide- 
spread use accorded instruments like Wrenn’s 
Study Habits Inventory. 

Separate percentile norms by sex are provided 
for high school and college students. These norms 
are based upon total samples ranging in size from 
1868 to 2114. 

In summary, the SSHA will probably be favored 
in many circumstances over the older and well- 
established study-habits inventories because of 
speed of administration (approximately twenty 
minutes) and ease of scoring. The latter is par- 
ticularly important because the psychometrician is 
freed from laborious hand tallying of differential 
item weights. The SSHA does not, however, appear 
ta represent a distinct advance in terms of in- 
creased validity of measurement in the general 
area of study attitudes and skills. Furthermore, 
some resistance and irritation may be anticipated 
from students taking the inventory because of the 
requirement of scaling responses to many items 
which are essentially dichotomous in nature. 


Gordon, Leonard V. Gordon Personal In- 
ventory. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1956. 


The Personal Inventory is a rapidly administered 
measure of four reasonably homogeneous and in- 
dependent personality traits identified by the test 
author as significant in the daily functioning of 
normal persons. These traits are designated: Cau- 
tiousness, Original Thinking, Personal Relations 
and Vigor. It is suitable for administration to both 
high school and college students. 

The Inventory is a companion instrument to the 
Gordon Personal Profile (which measures four 
other personality traits) and is enough like it in 
development and format to have been designated 
Profile-Part II. The two instruments together pro- 
vide data about eight facets of personality after 
only fifteen to thirty minutes of testing time. 
Since the Profile has been commercially available 
since 1953, the present discussion is restricted en- 
tirely to the more recent instrument. 

The eighty descriptive statements constituting 
this instrument are arranged in tetrads consisting of 
a single phrase representing each of the four traits 
being measured. The respondent is required to 
select the one description in the group of four 
that is most like himself and the one that is least 
like himself. The pairing of preference values 
within each tetrad in combination with this forced- 
choice arrangement probably reduces fakability of 
responses. 

The traits sampled in the Inventory were not 
selected on the basis of a preconceived theoretical 
framework. Rather, these factors seemed to the 
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test author to be suggested by factorial studies of 
personality reported in the literature. The scales 
are empirically defined by the iterative procedure 
leading to their formation. 

Since respondents mark their answers directly on 
the question booklets, these bcoklets are not re- 
usable and scoring must be done by hand rather 
than by machine. Both of these features will prob- 
ably be prohibitive only if the Inventory is to be 
considered for large scale screening purposes. 

In addition to presenting percentile conversions 
for each of the four subscores, the manual also pro- 
vides percentile conversions for the total of the 
raw subscores. The latter are included for experi- 
mental purposes only since there is, at present, no 
indication that the total score measures anything 
useful. The percentile conversions are clearly 
labeled tentative because of the relatively small 
sizes of the normative groups. Although this self- 
admitted weakness imparts a feeling of unfinished 
business to the Inventory, it is particularly com- 
mendable under the circumstances. 

Corrected split-half reliabilities for the four 
subscales tend to run slightly higher for a sample 
of college students than for a sample of high school 
seniors. The range of reliabilities in these two 
samples was .77 to .83. Retest reliabilities are 
not cited. 

An outstanding weakness of the Personal Inven- 
tory from an operational standpoint, is that pre- 
dictive validities are not reported in the manual. 
The author states that a number of validation 
studies, the results of which will be presented in @ 
revised manual, are under way. Until such valida- 
tion data become available, hawever, the Personal 
Inventory must be treated as an experimental in- 
strument. This deficiency is not sufficiently em- 
phasized in the manual. Furthermore a poor 
choice of wording on the folder containing speci- 
ment sets of both the Profile and Inventory may 
lead to the erroneous conclusion that validation is 
not only accomplished, but that the resultant co- 
efficients are high! A bold-face heading on the 
folder asserts: “Forced-choice responses make for 
high validity.” While it is theoretically possible 
for a forced-choice format to improve the validity 
potential of an instrument, there is no evidence 
that this format has improved the validity of the 
Inventory. In fact, there is no evidence that the 
instrument is valid, period. A better choice of 
words for this heading might have been some 
thing like: “Forced-choice responses a feature.” 

If, for research purposes, one wants to measure 
the four traits included in the Gordon Personal 
Inventory, this instrument will yield results with 
a minimum expenditure of subject testing time. 
The application of the Inventory in the counseling 
situations suggested by the manual should, how- 
ever, be undertaken with extreme caution and with 
the realization that this is still an experimental 
form pending validation. 
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George G. Stern, Morris I. Stein, and Ben- 
jamin S. Bloom, Methods in Personality 
Assessment. Glencoe, Illinois: The Stee 
Press, 1956, 271 pp. 


This is a disturbing and exciting book. Disturb- 
ing because it challenges the adequacy of old 
methods; exciting because it points the way to new. 
It is a book about criteria, perhaps the most im- 
portant single problem for the counselor. The 
counselor in his contacts with clients and in his 
research must be concerned with diagnosis and 
prediction. In order to work successfully with a 
client he must be making continuous diagnoses 
and predictions of counselee learning as well as 
an over-all prognosis of counseling. His research 
is, of course, generally directed toward improving 
his counseling predictions. Innumerable tests, ar- 
ticles, and books testify to his never-ending search 
for aids in prediction. 

The counselor has relied heavily on tests to help 
in his predictions. Except for specially developed 
job placement batteries, these tests have been 
designed to measure a client’s aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and personality characteristics for the de- 
mands of some present or future general activity 
about which the counselor may have a knowl- 
edge only of the statistical probability of success. 
The criterion of success has usually been a level 
of skills which significant persons feel is an ac- 
ceptable performance in the activity. Thus the 
sources of data available to the counselor for 
prediction have been centered almost exclusively 
in the skills which the client possesses or is likely 
to develop without regard to the specific environ- 
ment in which these skills are to be utilized. 

Professors Stern, Stein, and Bloom raise a ques- 
tion about the adequacy of this method for good 
prediction. It is their contention that the environ- 
ment of the specific situation is a necessary factor 
in the success or failure of the individual and it, 
too, must be assessed. They point out, for instance, 
that the administrator of a research unit who feels 
that he is the font of all ideas may rate members 
of his research team on an entirely different basis 
than the administrator of another unit who en- 
courages original thinking in his staff. Both may, 
at the same time, present identical job descriptions 
to a prospective employee. Present assessment 
methods would stop short at selecting the “good” 
tesearcher, and yet the compulsive technician 
might do very well in one situation and not in 
the other, while the situations might be reversed 
for the outspoken critical thinker. Both may have 
adequate “skills” for handling either task but the 
specific environment is compatible for the one and 
not the other. 
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The authors state that “Assessment, as the word 
has been used in this book is a threefold process 
involving: (1) A study and understanding of the 
environment in which the individual to be assessed 
is to act. This understanding is concretized in the 
form of a hypothetical model of the effectively 
functioning individual. . . . (2) The second aspect 
of assessment is the study and understanding of 
the individual subject. . . . (8) The third aspect 
of assessment methodology is to study the con- 
gruence between the data obtained from an 
analysis of the individual and the characteristics 
of the hypothetical model, subsequently instituting 
refinements for purposes of cross-validation.” The 
assessment process is not only outlined clearly and 
concisely on a theoretical basis but descriptions 
are given of its use in several research projects. 
To be accurate, it should be pointed out that not 
one, but four assessment methods are discussed 
and illustrated although the analytic is “the funda- 
mental paradigm from which the other three 
methodological alternatives can be derived.” The 
analytic design is composed of the three stages 
which have been mentioned above in the definition 
of “assessment.” The other methodologies (empiri- 
cal, synthetic and configurational) differ from the 
analytic and from each other in the manner in 
which they arrive at the criterion model and in 
the type and range of techniques utilized in study- 
ing the individual and his environment. 


The basic analytic design, in addition to involv- 
ing members of a faculty or significant persons in 
group discussions to arrive at the hypothetical 
model, makes use of such diagnostic tests as the 
TAT, Rorschach, and Sentence Completion Test. 
These are added to interviews and biographical 
questionnaires to arrive at each subject’s frame of 
reference for comparison with the hypothetical 
model. Naturally, this is a time-consuming process; 
therefore, in the interest of practicality, the three 
alternative methods have been explored. 

Stern, Stein, and Bloom have presented a fresh 
insight into the problems of diagnosis and predic- 
tion. They have moved beyond actuarial evaluation 
of skills as a predictor of general success or failure 
to the assessment of specific personalities in specif- 
ic situations. Though this book is abcut research, 
it is amazingly unencumbered by the polysyllables, 
newly coined words, and Greek symbols which 
social scientists are tempted to parade as a sign 
of erudition, but which often serve only to frighten 
off all but the most dedicated. The authors have 
proved that one can write significant scientific 
material while retaining an interesting and read- 
able style. This book should be stimulating for 
those who are primarily engaged in research but, 
at the same time, those who are devoting most 
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of their time to counseling can discover much to 
discuss in their staff meetings. It should be on 
every counselor’s “must” list—even if only for 
scanning. 
Charles F. Warnath 
University of Nebraska 


George Schlager Welsh and W. Grant 
Dahlstrom, Basic Readings on the MMPI 
in Psychology and Medicine. Minneapo- 
lis; University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
656 pp. & vii. 


This definitive compendium tells the story of 
the MMPI in a series of sixty-six journal articles, 
It begins with the derivations of all the standard 
MMPI scales and many special scales, goes on to 
discuss the rationale of the test and its factor 
analysis, its diagnostic uses, changes in test scores 
after various kinds of therapy, and relations be- 
tween test scores and normal personality. So full 
an archive of documents relating to one test in- 
ore comment both on the book and on the test 
itself. 


The book is a source book. Its editors deserve 
praise for selecting with judgment, grouping with 
clarity, and cutting with intelligence a vast, techni- 
cal, and unreadable literature. Their alternative 
would have been to rewrite, in narrative English, 
the story told here in successive fragments of the 
style favored by contributors to the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychologu. The rewriting job 
would probably have been forbidding; at any 
rate, a different book would have resulted. The re- 
sult here, while scarcely summer reading, does 
have continuity of a sort. Unnecessary duplications, 
like parallel “reviews of the literature,” have been 
cut out of these versions of the journal articles 
and some editorial matter has been added to aid 
the continuity of what is, after all, an anthology. 
If one reads rapidly from cover to cover, one un- 
reels the story of the MMPI’s development. At the 
same time any single article repays close perusal. 
Bibliographies contain 689 and 181 items. 

Psychometric methodology underlying the 
MMPI is scrupulously reported. The chapters on 
each scoring scale are most welcome. Some have 
not appeared in print before. The reader is glad 
to know just how each scale was derived. He may 
occasionally register shock, as at discovering that 
only nine items in one scale are nonoverlapping 
with two or more other scales, or that another 
scale was validated against a group not in the 
diagnostic.category for which one would assume 
the scale to be named. The provincial origins of 
the samples on which these scales were “validated” 
may startle a sociologically-minded reader. Some 
comfort appears later in the book, however, when 
it turns out that the scales almost always cross- 
validate on quite different samples of the Ameri- 
can population. Studies in colleges in different 
regions and on a subgroup of Catholic colleges 
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reader who works in a college health setting. 
In summary, the book does contain, as its title 


claims, “basic readings.” They will remain basic 


so long as the MMPI and the new look in psycho- 

metrics that seems to be growing out of MMPI 

thinking retain their importance in psychology. 
The usefulness of the test itself seems beyond 


question. The chief criticism one must level against § 


the test—at least as it is represented in this 
volume—is its lack of systematic rationale. Much 
of the science offered is low-level generalization, 
mere psychometric methodology or patchwork in- 
sight into human dynamics. At moments one is 
fascinated by the insight, as when it is shown 
how even “expert” judges misjudge the verbal be- 
havior that will be shown in neurosis, but at mo- 
ments one is struck by the lack of awareness of 
the rest of psychology, as when the first two factors 
in the MMPI turn out to be very familiar factors 
in the Rorschach, or even the humble Brownfain, 
and no writer seems aware of the duplication. 

As a case history in how psychology goes nowa- 
days, this volume is without peer. Instrument- 
bound thinking seems to be pretty widespread 
in our profession. If MMPI enthusiasts get bound 
up in the clerical game of “coding” their test, one 
must be aware that Rorschach enthusiasts spend 
a lot of energy devising multiple systems for 
“scoring” theirs. It is to be hoped that both 
specialists may soon come to see that they are 
proving the same laws of human nature, e.g., that 
being worried about oneself vs. unthinking acting- 
out is a major polarity, or that the American core 
culture produces slightly psychopathic, hypo- 
manic, CF, D males who do well in the business 
world, “selling” themselves and their product. May 
this reviewer dare hope that one day it will be 
agreed that commonalities in findings are worth 
more emphasis than differences in method? 

Charles McArthur 
Harvard University 


Eric F. Gardner and George G. Thompson, 
Social Relations and Morale in Small 
Groups. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956. Pp. ix + 312. 


Gardner and Thompson have produced a volume 
which will have considerable influence upon the 
efforts of research workers who are concerned with 
providing objective accountings of group structure 
and group effectiveness. I foresee their work as 
provoking a vigorous and fruitful line of research 
into the social relations of all kind of groups. 

Their book is a report of four years of research 
with an improved sociometric device. The intent 
was to develop a sociometric instrument which 
could permit many more complex and valuable 
operations than the original Moreno nominations 
approach. The nominations approach, while pro- 
ducing operations for a good deal of significant re- 
search, is viewed as limited in efficiency on @ 





are reported and may be of special interest to the 
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number of counts: votes for preferred or non-pre- 
ferred peers generate skewed distributions and 
ordinal scales which make doubtful the usual sta- 
tistical operations applied to them; test-retest re- 
liability varies considerably in reported research; a 
consequence of free nominations is that some or 
many individuals in a group are not rated; and, 
of course, the Moreno approach does not permit 
of comparisons between groups. These are serious 
limitations, reducing the effectiveness of the 
method. 

Gardner and Thompson argue the characteris- 
tics of an ideal sociometric instrument: a group 
member’s judgments of his peers should be re- 
lated to well specified psychological-social needs; 
the judgmental continuum should be anchored 
firmly at the extremes and at certain intervening 
points—this by requiring that each group member 
utilize a common well specified larger population 
(e.g., “All the men I know”) as representing the 
extremes and other intervening points. Consider- 
able evidence is offered that when group mem- 
bers utilize such a common reference population 
in assigning judgments to all other group mem- 
bers, scales having interval properties are yielded 
and a series of useful group behavior measures 
and indices may be derived with respect to speci- 
fied psychological needs. 

In general, the concrete procedure in securing 
sociometric ratings goes something like this: the 
rater is taught the concept of the normal curve 
with the help of a visual aid; he is then required to 
indicate with respect to a well specified larger 
and common population, and with respect to a 
carefully defined psychological dimension, the 
names of individuals he would nominate at each 
of the extremes and at seven other points along 
the curve baseline determined by successive bi- 
sections; when this is completed, he is ready to 
rate his fellow group members; and he performs 
these ratings by noting a position on the curve 
baseline for each of his peers. 

This general and simple procedure, Gardner and 
Thompson argue, permits intergroup comparisons 
on a number of important dimensions, and it pro- 
vides a number of indices which are elaborated in 
the course of their account. If we consider the 
classification of Ratings Made and Ratings Re- 
ceived, one can examine, for example, the median 
of ratings made by a given group member, the 
variance of ratings made by a group member, the 
mean and variance of a distribution of individual 
median ratings made by all members, and inter- 
group comparisons of means and variances of two 
or more distributions of individual median ratings 
made, One can also examine these measures with 
respect to Ratings Received. And the authors have 
indicated possible combinations of measures into 
such potentially useful indices as “social harmony,” 
“personal frustration,” etc. 

In order to provide some evidence on the utility 
of their group structure measures and indices, the 
authors provide data on the relationships between 


these indices and a variety of morale and group- 
effectiveness indicators. This part of the study 
involved the members of nine social fraternities 
at Syracuse University. Three measures of morale 
were derived from a set of considerations based 
upon (1) pleasant-unpleasant associations with 
fraternity life, (2) value analyses of written essays 
on fraternity life and (8) each member’s estimate 
of how favorably he was regarded by his fraternity 
brother. Correlations of respectable size are in- 
dicated. Data based upon group-effectiveness di- 
mensions which include (1) rankings of fraternities 
by independent judges, (2) material on actual ac- 
complishments, etc., again yield meaningful re- 
lationships with sociometric scores. The nature of 
these data do not permit statements about statisti- 
cal significance but the authors are justified in 
reporting and considering the meaning of the ob- 
tained correlations. Future studies will, of course, 
need to be designed so that, meeting the assump- 
tions underlying the usual tests of significance, the 
data may be interpreted with customary rigor. 

Readers may be troubled by an assumption 
which is basic to the entire argument and de- 
velopment. It is the assumption that “if each per- 
son in a group specifies the person he would least 
like (among all the males he knows) and the one 
he would most like (among all the males he 
knows), the positions on a scale occupied by these 
lowest (and highest) ratings are comparable from 
individual to individual in a psychological sense.” 
This assumption is basic, necessary and, as the 
authors indicate, not open to test. Here rests the 
only significant reservation with respect to the 
entire proposal. The authors acknowledge the 
problem. 

In sum, Gardner and Thompson have provided 
us with a valuable orientation toward social struc- 
ture analysis in small groups. Group research 
workers will want to read it. It is a clear and 
straightforward statement. And it will, I believe, 
provide a way for increasing the predictable var- 
iance in the behaviors of all kinds of small groups. 

Leon Gorlow 
The Pennsylvania State University 


1. D. A. Stewart. Preface to Empathy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 157 pp. 

2. S. J. Van Pelt. Hypnotic Suggestion: 
Its Role in Psychoneurotic and Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 95 pp. 

3. Jean Rolin. Police Drugs. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Trans- 
lated from the French by L. J. Ben- 
dit, M.D. 194 pp. 


4, Frederick B. Rea. Alcoholism: Its Psy- 


chology and Cure. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 143 pp. 








In the Stewart volume a new form of per- 
sonal psychology seems indicated if we are to 
understand the person as a person. For such per- 
sonal knowing and understanding the empathic 
process is central, As the author puts it (p. 2), 
“The basic theme of this study is grounded in 
the belief that in all learning, in all knowing of 
personal behavior, in all efforts to solve per- 
sonal problems, a crude identification of one 
person with another, of some sort, is initially 
essential.” This is a broad theme and probably 
no one will dispute its validity as a general state- 
ment. Mr. Stewart then outlines the relationship 
of empathy as a creative process to ethics, per- 
sonality theory, and personal psychology. In Chap- 
ter 8, “The Problem of Choice,” he’ raises a 
number of questions concerning scientific method 
in psychology which are likely to make the more 
reflective among us want to review Hull, Hebb, 
Eysenck, and others with Stewart’s commentary 
in mind. 

The author does a fair job in appraising the 
empathic process. He could have done a good 
job if he had taken into consideration the ideas 
of certain other writers. For example, in the 
Biology of Schizophrenia Hoskins sees one sig- 
nificant facet of schizophrenia as a failure in em- 
pathy. Similarly, the work of Pareto and Kropot- 
kin could also have been taken into account; and 
the experimental efforts of Dimond, Bell, and 
others on empathy and leadership may have pro- 
fitably been included. But, if Stewart’s book is 
somewhat incomplete, he did call it a preface; 
and he has called attention to a rather neglected 
yet important aspect of behavior. On this basis, 
he deserves commendation for his efforts. 

S. J. Van Pelt 

As President of the British Society of Medical 
Hypnosis, Dr. Van Pelt was frequently asked ques- 
tions by his colleagues in general practice con- 
cerning the value of hypnosis in treating psycho- 
neurotic disorders. This little book represents an 
effort to acquaint the general practitioner with 
the history and phenomena of hypnosis, together 
with practical observations on hypnotic treatment, 
technique, and theory. Within the limitations 
imposed by a book of less than 100 pages, the 
author is quite successful in informing the reader 
in common sense fashion what hynosis is about 
and what its usefulness for the physician is like- 
ly to be. 

The historical introduction is neatly concise and 
done in five pages. The experimental studies 
cited throughout the book are smoothly incor- 
porated into the body of the text; and in addition 
to European writers, they include the well-known 
past and present American students of hypnosis 
such as Erickson, Hull, Lundholm, Watkins, Wol- 
berg, Young, and others. The book ends with 
twelve illustrative case histories in which hypnosis 
was used to treat neurotic states successfully. 

As a practical discussion of hypnosis, Dr. Van 
Pelt’s presentation is useful and to the point. But 
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insofar as theory is concerned, he leaves much 
to be desired. He speaks of “units of the mind” 


(p. 82), for example, without making clear what. 


such units are. He also claims originality for 
two theories and one method of treatment (p. 12) 


summarized as follows: the theory that hypnotic 


suggestion plays a role in the etiology of the 


psychoneuroses; the theory of the nature and 


mechanism of the hypnotic state based upon the 


idea that all units of mind power will carry a 


dose of suggestion, under hypnosis; the method 
of treating psychoneuroses by light hypnosis and 
in accordance with the principles of relaxation, 
realization and re- i 

Since the author lays specific claim for original- 
ity in these theories and technique and also dis- 
cusses them at some length, it should be noted 
that, apart from his personal formulation of them, 
the general .idea of his theoretical statements were 
earlier incorporated in the writings of a number 
of other persons. The author would have been 
well-advised to trace the influence of Charcot, 
Janet, Braid, Freud, etc. upon his thinking instead 
of giving the impression that his “original” ideas 
sprang into existence full-blown, like Eve from 
Adams’ rib. 

In addition, since gratuitous advice is being 
proffered, it would have been desirable to have 
some case histories of patients who were treated 
with hypnosis unsuccessfully. Surely, there were 
some failures in the author’s case history files, 

Yet for all that, if one wishes to grasp the basic 
phenomena of hypnosis in an hour or so, he can 
do it with this small book. If he wishes the 
nuances and a fuller consideration of hypnosis, 
he will have to spend several days with Hull, 
Wolberg, LeCron, Hollander, and others. 

Jean Rolin 

Shades of Zola and Orwell! “Police Drugs” is a 
book about the use of narcotics in police cases 
which is written with the grim intent of J’Accusel 
and 1984. Various stupefying drugs such as pen- 
tothal, scopolamine-morphine, mescaline, hashish, 
and the like have been used by behavioral scien- 
tists for research and therapeutic purposes in the 
alleviation of mental disorders. This is a legiti- 
mate use of such drugs and bothers M. Rolin 
not a whit. Under the titles like truth serum, 
however, these drugs have also been used to ex- 
tract “confessions” from accused persons at the 
bar of justice; and this is horrifying in its impli- 
cations to M. Rolin, a French academician. 

Civilized society is outraged at police interro- 
gation which employs such barbarous aids as rub- 
ber hoses, blinding lights, and other forms of 
torture to extract confessions. Civilized society 
should be equally outraged, M. Rolin insists, 
when drugs are used for the same purpose by 
physicians as agents of the judiciary or the police. 

The immediate cause of the author’s indigna- 
tion was the grave miscarriage of justice in the 
case of Henri Cens, a French soldier who, during 
a 1948 prison riot, suffered injury from a bullet 
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which penetrated the left fronto-parietal region 
of the brain. This injury and the aftermath of 
a subsequent operation left Cens totally aphasic, 
hemiplegic, and a victim of frequent attacks of 
Jacksonian epilepsy. 

Because Cens had once served under a notori- 
ous wartime collaborator, he was arrested in 1945 
and taken to the hospital at Fresnes Prison to 
await trial. Physicians confirmed the original diag- 
nosis and, after noting that the prisoner was quite 
unable to speak in his own defense, recommended 
that he be transferred to another hospital for 
special treatment. Cens was not given the recom- 
mended special treatment, nor was he brought 
to trial. 

At the insistence of the prisoner’s lawyer, three 
experts examined Cens and again the diagnosis of 
hemiplegia, total aphasia, and epilepsy was con- 
firmed, A magistrate requested the same physi- 
cians to re-examine the prisoner and in his new 
instructions spoke of “many and grave accusa- 
tions” against the prisoner. The effect was ap- 
parently more or less an invitation to contradict 
their previous testimony. 

One of the physicians, during this re-examina- 
tion, told Cens he was: giving him an injection 
for therapeutic purposes but actually gave him 
pentothal with the aim of determining whether 
the patient really could talk under narcosis and 
was thus a malingerer. As the prisoner returned 
- consciousness, he uttered the single word 
“Oui.” 

On the evidence of this one word uttered un- 
der narcosis, the physician reported that, while 
the patient was indeed paralyzed, he could talk 
and was able to plead if brought to trial. The 
report also noted that the prisoner was fit to 
be detained in prison. This diagnosis and recom- 
mendation was accepted by the court. Thus Cens 
was denied proper treatment for a serious physical 
ailment, imprisoned for three years in a state of 
health that, under French law, entitled him to 
freedom, and tricked into a narcotic state wherein 
he uttered one word which was used against 
him as evidence that he had been malingering. 

Cens was eventually released on medical 
grounds and chronological evidence indicates that 
he probably could not have been a collaborator 
with the Germans since his superior officer did 
not apparently collaborate until 1944 while Cens 
was injured in 1948. Cens sued the physician 
who administered the pentothal to him, but the 
suit was dismissed because of a deficiency in 
French law, according to M. Rolin. 


The author of Police Drugs sees an appalling 
threat to the dignity anc the rights of the in- 
dividual in what happened to soldier Cens. He 
sees the expert replacing the police bully and 
the hypodermic needle replacing the rubber hose. 
He envisions a parade of brain-washed prisoners, 
accused by themselves, giving evidence against 
themselves. This infuriated M. Rolin; so he did 
something about it. He wrote a book, a care- 
fully documented book, that should give every 
citizen pause to meditate on what may be the 
shape of things to come. 

The psychologist will not need to be told that 
he, too, is an expert and that his skills, while not 
necessarily involving drugs, could be put to uses 
which invade the rights of the individual. The 
only cheering note in this dirge of the future is 
that men like M. Rolin who can and will pro- 
test the abuses of science do live and do protest. 
Frederick B. Rea 

This book seeks to present the problem of alco- 
holism and, rather ambitiously, its cure. The in- 
ner flap of the dust jacket calls Mr. Rea’s little 
volume “objective and scholarly.” It is not. Rath- 
er it is a collection of scattered references on 
the topic of alcoholism and related subjects which 
range from the solid, scientific work of Jellinek 
to publications dealing with telepathy. But let 
the author speak for himself (p. 31). “Telepathy, 
for example, seems to be a mode of transmitting 
thoughts or feelings without any physical coun- 
terpart or causative agent. Similarly, hypnosis may 
be a mode of extra-sensory transmission of will. 
Mediumship may be a form of extra-sensory pos- 
session.” In referring to personality change due 
to conversion of the sort claimed by Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Mr. Rea writes (p. 95), “Only heart- 
stirring preaching can change a man in the depths 
of his being.” One is tempted to inquire impu- 
dently whether a skull fracture or, perhaps, pare- 
sis might not also change a man as well as heart- 
stirring preaching. 

In the final chapter, entitled “The Spiritual 
Cause of Addiction,” the author regards alcoholism 
(p. 189) as a “. . . spiritual disease, a malady of 
the soul.” Further, it is not merely a contest of 
competing forces, the author observes, but (p. 
138), “Rather it is to be regarded as a trial at 
law.” All in all, Mr. Rea’s book appears to be a 
naive mixture of science and hearsay, of fact and 
superstition. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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The purpose of the present bibliography 
is to make available in one place an up-to- 
date reference list of research, methodologi- 
cal, and theoretical developments in client- 
centered therapy. 

A word should be said about the organ- 
ization of this bibliography. For some years 
it has been customary to consider research 
probes into psychotherapy as falling into 
two main classes: (a) research on the pro- 
cess of therapy and (b) research on the out- 
comes of therapy. This breakdown now 
seems to be inadequate for the purposes of 
classification. 

The studies that have been called process 
studies, have consisted mainly in the analy- 
sis of protocols of recorded interviews. 
Much of the work may be properly classi- 
fied as content-analysis, that is, defining 
categories of response in terms of their 
meanings, judging response units in the 
protocols in terms of the category system, 
and counting up percentages of particular 
categories occurring in successive inter- 
views (e.g. Raimy, 8, Raskin, 4, Seeman, 11, 
and Snyder, 12). There have been other 
studies that seem more properly to be classi- 





1Preparation of this bibliography was made 
sible through a research eat (PHS M 908) 
the National Institute Mental Health of the 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Ser- 
vice. Research in child and group therapy is not 
included in this bibliography. Research in these 
areas had been organized in C. R. Rogers, Client- 
—e therapy, New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 


2As a subsidized research study this bibliograph 

is presented as an extra in this issue of the Tonal, 

Its content is somewhat distinctive as comp 

to the general run of Journal contents but its 

scholarly nature commended it for publication. Ed. 
8Numbers in parentheses refer to the annotated 

bibliography. 
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fied as form-analysis, since they have em- 
ployed variables of an essentially grammati- 
cal nature, such as the Type-Token Ratio, 
clause length, adjective-verb ratio, and so on 
(Grummon, 23, Page, 28, and Roshal, 29). 
Recently, the Interaction Chronograph has 
been used to examine the temporal patterns 
of interaction between client and therapist 
(Lundy, 65). This clearly is neither content- 
nor form-analysis. Some recent investigators 
have studied the relations between verbal 
and physiological variables, heart-rate, GSR, 
and others (Anderson, 55); these studies 
also seem difficult to fit into any usual 
classification. Indeed the range of methods 
employed in process studies has broadened 
greatly, especially with the development of 
powerful multivariate methods of analysis 
by John M. Butler (97, 99). The only com- 
mon factor which seems to remain as iden- 
tifying the class of process studies, is that 
large numbers of observations are made 
upon the same subject over time from the 
first through the last interviews. 

While process studies have expanded in 
scope, outcome research has not lagged be- 
hind. Test procedures covering the range 
of physiological, psychometric, projective, 
Q-sorting, and interview techniques have 
yielded a large and growing store of in- 
formation. 

The investigation of outcomes, however, 
has been related very little to the investiga- 


tion of process. Most overlap in the past 


has been confined to studying the relation 
between process variables derived from 
content-analysis, and therapists’ judgments 
of the success of therapy. Where process 
measures have been related to test indices 
of outcome, such indices have been sought 
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Plan of Bibliography 
Bibliography 
Sections Subdivisions Numbers 
Discrete Variable Analysis Protocols 
of Client-Centered Therapy Self-Concept l- 8 
Problem-Solving 9- 15 
Discomfort-Relief 16- 20 
Various 21- 30 
Tests 
Judgments 31- 33 
Focussed Interviews 34- 35 
Questionnaires ...... 36- 41 
Q-sorts 42. 44 
Projective Techniques 45- 54 
Physiological Measures 55- 56 
Various .. 57- 59 
Multivariate Analysis of 
Client-Centered Therapy Factor Analysis 60- 68 
Rank Pattern Analysis 69- 71 
Multidimensional Approach to the Single 
Case 72- 73 
Studies of Related Issues 
Personality Changes without Therapy .... 74- 76 
Counselors 77- 81 
Defense Processes 82- 83 
Methods of Therapy 84- 93 
Methodological Developments 94-110 
Analysis of Research Directions .. 111-115 
Theory Construction 116-122 





_in differences between test scores before 


and after therapy (e.g. Vargas, 8 and Gib- 
son, Snyder, & Ray, 63). Now, this already 
might be conceptualized as a comparison 
of one process measure with another—one 
based upon observations made at only two 
points in time: (a) just before the first inter- 
view and (b) just after the last. The differ- 
ence is of course that these latter observa- 
tions are made upon test behavior. How- 
ever, many recent outcome studies have in 
fact made their observations upon interview 


behavior; that is, they have assigned scores 
derived from content- or form-analysis of 
the first and of the last therapy interviews 
(e.g. Roshal, 29). 

The difference then between a process 
study and an outcome study seems to reside 
not in the source of the data (protocols as 
against tests) but rather in the fact that a 
process study takes numerous observations 
sequentially while an outcome study takes 
observations at only two points in time: be- 
fore the beginning and after the end of 





84 Desmond S. 
therapy. However, one recent trend in out- 
come testing is the practice of administer- 
ing tests or obtaining ratings repeatedly 
during therapy (e.g. Boyer, 60 and Nachand, 
67). With this development, even the se- 
quential versus two-point distinction be- 
tween process and outcome research breaks 
down. 

In the preparation of the present bibli- 
ography it seemed desirable to find some 
principle of classification other than the 
customary one of process versus outcome. 
There could be many such principles: kind 
of hypotheses, kind of basic data, type of 
instruments, statistical methods, character- 
istics of design, and so forth. The classifica- 
tion chosen was composite of a number of 
these, under a general principle of method- 
ological type. The major dichotomy has 
reference both to the number of variables 
investigated and to the kind of interreia- 
tionship sought. Where essentially the ob- 
ject of the investigation was to examine one 
variable over time or a number of variables 
each to be related separately with others, 
such a study was classified under the head 
of Discrete Variable Analysis. Where the 
investigator's purpose was to examine the 


Cartwright 


joint interrelationships among a large num- 
ber of variables, as in factor analysis, the 
study was placed under the head of Multi- 
variate Analysis. Under the head of Dis- 
crete Variable Analysis a secondary break 
down was made between sources of data 
(protocols or tests). Further subclassifica- 
tion of protocol studies was made accord. 
ing to the major theoretical construct em- 
ployed in the category system. Test studies 
were subclassified according to the type of 
instrument employed. The class of multi- 
variate analysis was broken down accord- 
ing to the particular method of analysis. 

Studies directly on client-centered ther- 
apy, of course, form the bulk of the work 
reported. Studies on related issues, method- 
ological developments, analyses of research 
directions, and works of theory construc 
tion seem to form natural subgroupings in 
need of no further or little elaboration at 
the present time. 

Preceding the bibliography proper, a plan 
is set out schematically to facilitate quick 
reference. Within each subsection as de 
scribed above, papers are listed alphabeti- 
cally by author. Numbering has been done 
consecutively throughout the bibliography. § 





Discrete Variable Analysis of Client-Centered Therapy 
Protocols 


A. Self-Concept 


1, Aidman, T. An objective study of the 
changing relationship between the present 
self and wanted self pictures as expressed 
by the client in client-centered therapy. 
Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1951. 

Ten recorded cases were analyzed with a re- 
liable measure to determine the distance between 
present and wanted self and the direction of change 
in relationship of these two through therapy. In- 
creasing congruence between the two was demon- 
strated for the successful group and for the mod- 
erately successful, but not for the unsuccessful 
group (objective criteria of success). Changes in 
both present and wanted self were observed, but 
most in the present. 

2. Bowman, P. H. A study of the con- 
sistency of current, wish and proper self 
concepts as a measure of therapeutic prog- 


ress. Unpub, Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chi- 
cago, 1951. 


Using a reliable rating scale on five recorded 
cases, the degree of consistency between “what 
I am,” “want to be,” and “ought to be” was meas 
ured. Three cases were shown to increase in con 
sistency through therapy. Increasing consistency 
scores between current and wish self and current 
and proper self are associated with decreasing 
psychological tension (DRQ). Current self is mos 
talked about in therapy (78 per cent average), and 
shows the greater changes, 


3. Raimy, V. C. Self-reference in counsel 
ing interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 
153-163. 


A theory is developed concerning the self-com 
cept, “. . . the map which each person consult 
in order to understand himself. The approval, di* 
approval, or ambivalence he feels for the self-com 
cept is related to his personal adjustment. . .+ 
When successful personality reorganization takes 
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place, we may also expect a shift from self-disap- 
proval to a self-approving balance.” A reliable 
measure of self-references in terms of positive 
(=P), negative (=N), and ambivalent (—Av) was 
constructed. Cases judged successful were found 
to show the predicted shift toward a self-approv- 
ing balance. Unsuccessful cases did not show these 
shifts. 


4, Raskin, N. J. An objective study of 
the locus-of-evaluation factor in psycho- 
therapy. In W. Wolff & J. A. Precker (Eds. ), 
Success in psychotherapy. Chap. 6. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 


Using the construct “locus of evaluation,” Raskin 
predicted that in therapy a client would shift his 
locus of evaluation from relative emphasis upon 
others as a source of evaluation to relative em- 
phasis upon self as a-relevant evaluator of ex- 
perience and behavior. A four-point scale was 
found to be reliably used and yielded results sup- 
porting the prediction. In therapy a significant 
shift takes place in the direction of greater em- 
phasis upon the self as an evaluator of experience. 


5. Rosenman, S. Changes in the repre- 
sentations of self, other, and interrelation- 
ship in client-centered therapy. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 271-277. 


Protocols of 23 clients were content-analyzed, 
with interaction comments separated from evalua- 
tion comments. Findings included: successfully 
rated clients increased reported positive actions 
toward self and toward others, and increased their 
positive evaluations of self, but decreased their 
positive evaluations of others. 


6. Sheerer, E. T. An analysis of the re- 
lationship between acceptance of and re- 
spect for self and acceptance of and re- 
spect for others in ten counseling cases. 
]. consult. Psychol., 1949, 18, 169-175. 


Measures of acceptance and respect for self 
and others were carefully defined and yielded a 
reliable five-point rating scale. There is a marked 
and regular increase in acceptance of and respect 
for self from beginning to end of therapy. A 
similar but more uneven increase appears in re- 
lation to others. 


7. Stock, D. An investigation into the 
interrelationships between the self-concept 
and feelings directed toward other persons 
and groups. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 18, 
176-180, 

Recorded interviews for ten cases were reliably 
analyzed by denoting each statement in terms of 
its referent and in terms of its affect on a five- 
Point scale from strong positive through objective 
to strong negative. There is a significant correla- 


tion between the way an individual feels about 
himself and the way he feels about others. No 
sequential effects were identifiablo—change in 
self does not seem to precede change in feelings 
toward others. 

8. Vargas, M. J. Changes in self-aware- 
ness during client-centered therapy. In C, 
R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), 
Psychotherapy and personality change. 
Chicago: Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 145-165. 


The protocol statements of ten clients were re- 
liably categorized into seven different categories 
in terms of classes of self-expression. Counselor 
judgments of success and other indices of improve- 
ment were correlated significantly with 
self-awareness of clients as measured by: (a) in- 
creasing proportion of descriptions of self, {b) de- 
creasing repetition of old self-perceptions, and (c) 
increasing emergence of new (previously unknown 
or unacceptable) aspects of self. 


B. Problem-Solving 


9. Blau, B. A. A comparison of more im- 
proved with less improved clients treated 
by client-centered methods. In W. U. Sny- 
der (Ed.), Group report of a program of 
research in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy 
Research Group, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
ver., 1953, Pp. 120-126. 


Out of 43 cases the 12 most and 12 least im- 
proved on a multiple criterion were compared on 
the Snyder categories. Groups did not differ on 
total number of responses, Discussion of Problem 
responses, and Understanding and Insight re- 
sponses. The most improved group had signifi- 
cantly more Relief from Symptoms and Discussion 
of Plans responses. Group-by-decile-of-therapy in- 
teractions showed that as therapy proceeds the 
improved group significantly increases responses 
of Relief from Symptoms, Understanding and In- 
sight, and Discussion of Plans. 


10. Curran, C. A. Personality factors in 
counseling. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1945. 


The learning process in one case is intensively 
studied. High expression of negative emotion in 
early interviews gradually falls off. Expression of 
insight rises gradually in later interviews. In the 
beginning, client stated 25 distinct but uncon- 
nected, confusing problems. By the tenth inter- 
view, client was less confused and interrelation- 
ships between problems were appearing. Py the 
twentieth interview, client had a coordinated pic- 
ture of his various problems, how they were inter- 
related, and their main causes. 


11. Seeman, J. A study of the process 
of non-directive therapy. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 18, 157-168. 
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Snyder’s procedure was repeated on ten cases. 
Greater use of nondirective response categories was 
found, and less use of “approval and encourage- 
ment” responses than in Snyder’s study. Confirma- 
tions of Snyder’s findings included: “Statement of 
problem” categories showed consistent decrease, 
while “insight and understanding” categories 
showed consistent increase during therapy. It was 
also found that the use of present-tense attitudes 
alone results in more pronounced process changes. 
At the beginning of therapy, positive attitudes 
tend to be expressed in the past tense, negative 
attitudes in the present tense. As therapy proceeds, 
positive attitudes are increasingly expressed in the 
present tense, and negative attitudes in the past 
tense. 


12. Snyder, W. U. An investigation of 
the nature of non-directive psychotherapy. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 193-223. 


Clear patterns of therapist response were found, 
emphasizing reflection of feeling. Reliable pro- 
cedures for categorizing client statements led to 
the finding that clients undergo a predictable proc- 
ess of therapy: (a) release of negative feelings is 
followed by expression of positive attitudes, (b) 
expression of problem statements is followed by 
emergence of insight, (c) toward the end of ther- 
apy, client increases hi: planning activity. 


18. Steele, Betty L. The amount of ex- 
ploration into causes, means, goals, and 
agent: a comparison of successful and un- 
successful cases in client-centered therapy. 
Unpub. M.A. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1948. 


Reliable categorization of five cases showed that 
successful clients assume more initiative in ex- 
ploring their problems than do unsuccessful clients. 
Successful clients increasingly explore their prob- 
lems as therapy proceeds, while’unsuccessful clients 
explore their problems less as therapy proceeds. 
Significant individual differences were found with 
regard to exploration of the causes, means, the 
goals, and agent associated with problems. No 
trends could be discerned within cases as to rela- 
tive emphasis on causes, means, goals, or agent. 


14. Strom, K. R. An analysis of non- 
directive counseling based upon certain 
phases of William U. Snyder’s “An analysis 
of the non-directive method of psycho- 
therapy.” Unpub. M.A. thesis, Univer. of 
Chicago, 1948. 

Thirty-nine interviews of four clients were an- 
alyzed using Snyder’s system of categories. Sny- 
der’s results were essentially replicated with the 
exception that counselor responses tended to be 
more non-directive in nature than those reported 
by Snyder five years previously. 





15. Wolfson, Kate S. Clients’ explora- 
tion of their problems during client-cen- 


tered therapy. Unpub. M.A. thesis, Univer, 


of Chicago, 1949. 


Five cases were reliably categorized, as hg 
original and repeated statements 
lems, and the causes, means, and goals of 
lerns. The ratio of original to repeated statements 
is consistently higher throughout therapy for suc 
cessful than for unsuccessful cases. Succ 
unsuccessful cases cannot be differentiated in terms 
of the amount of exploration of causes and goals, 
but they are differentiable with respect to means, 
Successful cases showed an increase, throughout 
therapy, of exploration into ways or means of 
achieving their goals or solving their problems, 
Unsuccessful cases showed a decreasing amount 
of exploration into means. 


C. Discomfort-Relief 


16. Assum, A. L., & Levy, S. J. Analysis 
of a non-directive case with follow-up inter- 
view. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 48, 
78-89. 

DRQ (Discomfort Relief Quotient) analysis re- 
veals marked reduction of psychological tension 
from beginning to end of a 15-interview case 
judged by client to have been successful. Low 
tension index is maintained at follow-up. 

17. Cofer, C. N., & Chance, J. The dis- 
comfort-relief quotient in published cases 
of counseling and psychotherapy. J. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 29, 219-224. 

The expected decline in the DRQ was found 
for all six cases studied. 


18. Kauffman, P. E., & Raimy, V. C. 
Two methods of assessing therapeutic pro- 
gress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 
379-385. 

Using seven cases, it was shown that the DRQ 
and Raimy’s PNAvQ trace changes in therapeutic 
progress in similar fashion. 

19. Rogers, Natalie. Measuring psycho- 
logical tension in non-directive counseling. 
In E. H. Porter (Ed.), The personal coun- 
selor. Hectographed, Univer. of Chicago, 
1948. 


Study of three cases rated as highly, fairly, and 
not successful showed proportionate decrement 
in the DRQ. Close relationships were found be- 
tween the DRQ and measures of self-acceptance 
(Sheerer), attitudes toward self (Stock), statements- 
of-problems versus plans and insights (Seeman), 
and maturity of reported behavior (Hoffman). 
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20. Zimmerman, J. S. Measuring verbal- 
ized expressions of discomfort and relief in 
phonographically recorded counseling. Un- 
pub. M.A. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1950. 


Using three successful and three unsuccessful 
cases, evidence is presented that the discomfort- 
relief quotient decreases in successful and does 
not decrease in unsuccessful client-centered psy- 
chotherapy. 


D. Various 


21. Bergman, D. V. Counseling method 
and client responses. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 216-224. 


Through study of those points in therapy at 
which the client asks for definition of the thera- 
peutic relationship, adviee, or other types of inter- 
cession from the counselor, it was found that: (a) 
structuring and interpretation were significantly 
followed by abandonment of self-exploration; (b) 
reflection of feeling was significantly followed by 
continued client-self-exploration or insight re- 
sponses. 

92. Gillespie, J. F. Verbal signs of re- 
sistance in client-centered therapy. In W. 
U. Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a pro- 
gram of research in psychotherapy. Psycho- 
therapy Research Group, Pennsylvania 
State Univer., 1953, Pp. 105-119. 


For 48 cases, it was found that verbal signs of 
resistance toward the therapist and the therapeu- 
tie process, excluding within-client signs (pauses, 
short answers, blocking, etc.), are preceded by 
counselor errors (inaccurate clarification of feel- 
ings, clarification of unverbalized feelings, interpre- 
tation). However, the total signs of resistance are 
not preceded by counselor error statement; as 
much total resistance follows nonerror as error 
counselor responses. Frequency of verbal signs of 
tesistance is not related to success in therapy nor 
to the length of therapy. Short answers and long 
pauses initiated by the client are the most frequent 
signs of resistance in the population investigated. 


23. Grummon, D. L. An investigation 
into the use of grammatical and psycho- 
grammatical categories of language for the 
study of personality and psychotherapy. 
Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1950. 


Study was made of the relative frequencies of 
use of 250 linguistic categories early and late in 
therapy of four clients. Promising categories for 
differentiating cases in terms of degree of im- 
provement are: (a) changes in type-token ratio, 
(b) increase in clause length, and (c) increased 
Proportion of adjectives in adjective-verb ratio. 


Spoken language appears to become more like 
written language over therapy. A concept of lan- 
guage efficiency is developed. 


24. Haigh, G. Defensive behavior in 
client-centered therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1949, 18, 181-189. 


Using ten recorded cases, measures of reported 
and exhibited defensiveness were defined and ex- 
amined. A significant decrease in over-all defensive- 
ness was found, as measured by halves of therapy 
process. This decrease was due mainly to re- 
ported, current defensiveness. Exhibited and re- 
ported past defensiveness remained constant. In 
some cases an increase in defensive behavior was 
found, primarily due to increases in defensive be- 
havior exhibited in the therapy situation. The 
measure correlated negatively, as it should, with 
a number of positive process measures. 


25. Hoffman, A. E. A study of reported 
behavior changes in counseling. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 18, 190-195. 


Ten cases were anlayzed in terms of the ma- 
turity of each extraclinical behavior reported. Rat- 
ings were reliably made on a three-point scale. 
Five cases judged successful showed a significant 
increase in maturity of behavior; five cases judged 
unsuccessful showed no significant change. 


26. Kessler, C. Semantics and non-direc- 
tive counseling. Unpub. M.A. thesis, Uni- 
ver. of Chicago, 1947. 


Analysis of three cases showed three stages in 
the therapy process: (a) evaluation rigid and not 
explicitly recognized as evaluation, (b) evaluation 
rigid but recognized as evaluation, and (c) evalua- 
tion flexible and recognized as evaluation. 


27. Mitchell, F. H. A test of certain 
semantic hypotheses by application to 
client-centered counseling cases: inten- 
sionality-extensionality of clients in therapy. 
Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1951. 


Certain hypotheses were drawn from general 
semantics and tested by a reliable categorization 
and judgment system on ten therapy cases. Hypoth- 
eses: (a) clients before therapy display intensional 
orientation—their thinking is dominated by “men- 
tal configurations that do not adequately represent 
the extensional factors within the situation where 
the behavior is taking place,” (b) successful cases 
will become extensional in orientation—“give first 
importance . . . to sense data in (the) space-time 
setting (of behavior),” and (c) unsuccessful cases 
will remain intensional. Results support hypotheses 
(a) and (c), and are consistent with a reformula- 
tion of the second hypothesis to read: successful 
cases will show movement toward extensionality. 
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28. Page, H. A. An assessment of the 
predictive value of certain language meas- 
ures in psychotherapeutic counseling. In W. 
U. Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a program 
of research in psychotherapy. Psychother- 
apy Research Group, Pennsylvania State 
Univer., 1953, Pp. 88-93. 

First interviews of 43 clients were measured 
on six language variables. These were intercor- 
related with measures of the outcome of therapy. 
Only the total number of words used by the 
clients in the first interview bears some relationship 
to the success of the case. Intercorrelations be- 
tween various measures of variability in the feeling 
content of clients’ first interview language are 
relatively high and suggest a common dimension 
of verbal variability. 

29. Roshal, Jean M. G. The type-token 
ratio as a measure of changes in behavior 
variability during psychotherapy. In W. U. 
Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a program 
of research in psychotherapy. Psychother- 
apy Research Group, Pennsylvania State 
Univer., 1953, Pp. 94-104. 


Desmond S. 


Cartwright 


First and last interviews of 42 clients were 
measured by the Mean Type-token Ratio. Using 
100-word samples, no differences were found be 
tween less and more successful groups. Using 200- 
word samples, the Mean Type-token Ratio in- 
creased from first to last interview significantly 
more for the more successful group, (VN = 19) 
than for the less successful group (N = 29). The § 
evidence is said to support the hypothesis, derived 
from Lepley, that people who profit from psy- 
chotherapy will increase in behavior variability. 


80. Zavalloni, R. The process of choice 
in therapeutic counseling. Antonianum, 
1954, 29, 157-324; Rome, Italy. 


An evaluation of therapeutic progress was made 
using self-affirmative and self-negative indices, 
The ability to make choices, i.e., decisions, rests 
upon an increase in self-affirmative and a decrease 
in self-negative factors. The measure of choice 
rests less upon the number of actual choices than 
upon the “relation between the choices to be made 
and the choices actually made.” The ability to 
make choices is a direct function of 
integration and a measure of choices gives informa- 
tion related to the success or failure of counseling, 
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A. Judgments 

81. Bartlett, M. R., & Staff. Data on the 
personal adjustment counseling program 
for veterans, Personal Adjustment Division, 
Adjustment and Guidance Service, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

Judgments were made by V. A. Training Of- 
ficers of the degree of improvement in trainee 
adjustment six months or more after referral for 
personal counseling. Of 393 cases judged, 17 per 
cent showed no improvement, 42 per cent some 
improvement, and 41 per cent much improvement. 
Possible judge bias was not significant since de- 
gree of improvement was correlated with number 
of interviews, a factor unknown to the judges. 

82. Lipkin, S. The client evaluates non- 
directive counseling. J. consult. Psychol., 
1948, 12, 187-146. 

Thirty-seven veterans who received client- 
centered counseling wrote reports of their experi- 
ence. Only two felt that no positive change had 
occurred. Their verbatim statements are presented. 
In over-view: (a) the interviews offered an op- 
portunity for cartharsis, (b) there was a marked 
change in attitudes and self-concepts, and (c) a 
complete resolution of difficulties was often not 
necessary for clients to feel counseling had been 
of value. 


83. Seeman, J. Counselor judgments of 
therapeutic process and outcome. In C. R. 
Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds,), 
Psychotherapy and personality change. Chi- 
cago: Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 99-108. 


At the end of therapy for 28 clients, counselors 
were asked to make judgments on the cases using 
10 nine-point scales. On all but one item, ratings 
of the posttherapy status were significantly dif- 
ferentiated from the pretherapy status. As therapy 
proceeds, less emphasis is placed on intellectual- 
cognitive processes and more on emotional-exper- 
iential processes. The client comes to see therapy 
less in terms of situational analysis and more in 
terms of personal exploration. High degree of 
mutual liking and respect between counselor 
client is characteristic of the end phase of therapy. 
Females and longer cases tend to be rated as 
relatively more successful. 


B. Focussed Interviews 

84. Haimowitz, M. L. Ethnic hostility- 
displacement and psychotherapy. Unpub. 
Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1950. 

Intensive 2-hour interviews were conducted be 
fore and after therapy for fifty clients. Evidence 
of attitude change was more negative than positive, 
Of attitudes toward minorities, only that toward 
Negroes showed a significant increase in ex 
pressed. friendliness. 
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35. Lipkin, S. Client’s feelings and at- 
titudes in relation to the outcome of client- 
centered therapy. Psych. Monogr. 1954, 
68, (372). 


Nine clients took TAT before and after therapy, 
and outcome ratings were based on these materials, 
After each interview, clients spent about 10 min- 
utes discussing their feelings about the interview. 
After therapy, a focussed interview was conducted 
with each client. More successful clients came 
to therapy feeling favorably toward the therapist 
and the experience, and they consistently discussed 
themselves and their daily functioning with more 
emotionality than did the less successful group. 


C. Questionnaires 


86. Gallagher, J. J. Manifest anxiety 
changes concomitant with client-centered 
therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 17, 448- 
446. 


For 42 clients significant decrements in meas- 
ured anxiety stress were found over therapy. The 
measures were: Taylor Anxiety, Winne Neuroticism, 
Welsh Anxiety Index, and Welsh Internaliza- 
tion Ratio. All four measures showed significant 
decrements. The Taylor and Winne scales showed 
highest agreement with five measures of success 
in therapy. 


87. Gallagher, J. J. MMPI changes con- 
comitant with client-centered therapy. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1958, 17, 334-338. 


Pretherapy and posttherapy MMPI results 
showed that for 42 college students significant im- 
provement occurred over therapy on four clinical 
scales. The K-score showed significant increase. 
Greatest differences were found on the feeling 
or mood scales; least on the character and behavior 
disorder scales. 


88. Gordon, T., & Cartwright, D. The 
effect of psychotherapy upon certain at- 
titudes toward others. In C. R. Rogers and 
Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), Psychotherapy 
and personality change. Chicago: Univer. 
Press, 1954, Pp. 167-195. 


A scale combining the California E-, PEC-, & 
F-scales, scales taken from Jenkins Sentiment In- 
ventory, and some further scales and items de- 
vised by Gordon was found to be reliable. The 
hypothesis tested was that psychotherapy leads to 
increased acceptance of others. Results on 25 
clients and 25 controls tested before, after, and 
at follow-up of therapy, did not support the hy- 
pothesis, There was some evidence that success 
cases de-emphasize their attitudes as a result of 
therapy, while cases judged to be unsuccessful 
tend to become more extreme in their attitudes. 


89. Hersher, L. Openness to experience 
and client-centered theory. Unpub. Ph.D. 
thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1956. 


MMPI scores on the K and Subtle-Obvious scales 
approach significant increase from pretherapy to 
follow-up. The Hogan Index of Defensiveness 
shows increase from first to last thirds of therapy. 
Follow-up scores on the two MMPI scales and 
change scores on the Hogan Index correlate posi- 
tively and significantly with three independent 
criteria of success. Results are interpreted as con- 
tradicting the hypothesis that clients become more 
open to their experience as a result of therapy. 


40. Rogers, C. R. Changes in the matur- 
ity of behavior as related to therapy. In 
C. R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond 
(Eds.), Psychotherapy and_ personality 
change. Chicago: Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 
215-237. 


Two friends of each client were asked to rate 
the client and another person on the Willoughby 
Emotional Maturity Scale, before, after therapy, 
and at follow-up. The client also rated himself on 
the scale. Individual ratings were consistent over 
time. For the total group of clients, no significant 
change in rated maturity occurred over therapy. 
Significant change toward increased maturity was 
found for 18 clients rated by counselors as im- 
proved. A slight decrease was found for those 
rated as unimproved. These tendencies were also 
shown over the period from pretherapy to follow- 
up. 

41. Tougas, R. R. Ethnocentrism as a 
limiting factor in verbal therapy. In C. R. 
Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), 
Psychotherapy and personality change. Chi- 
cago: Univer. Press., 1954, Pp. 196-214. 


Combining comparable results from Sullivanian 
and Rogerian therapy, it is found that pretherapy 
E-scale scores at or below the mean of a norma- 
tive group predict a rating of improved in therapy 
with probability less than .01. In the client-cen- 
tered sample of 27 clients, three subgroups were 
found to be statistically differentiable on the basis 
of pretherapy E-scale scores: improved, 45.45; mar- 
ginal, 31.40; unimproved, 51.88. Discussion cen- 
ters upon rigidity in personality organization, its 
perceptual concomitants, and the relation of these 
to success and failure in a therapeutic relation- 
ship. 

D. Q-Sorts 

42. Butler, J. M., & Haigh, G. V. 
Changes in the relation between self-con- 
cepts and ideal concepts consequent upon 


client-centered counseling. In C. R. Rogers 
and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), Psycho- 
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therapy and personality change. Chicago: 
Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 55-75. 

Using a Q-sort, self-descriptive instrument, 25 
clients and 25 controls were asked to describe 
themselves as they are (self), and as they would 
like to be (ideal). From pre- to postcounseling the 
mean increase in self-ideal Q-correlations was .34. 
Changes were more marked for 17 clients rated 
as definitely improved. No change occurred for 
the controls. No change occurred in a group of 
clients tested at two points eight weeks apart 
prior to commencing counseling. Authors conclude 
in a summary that client-centered counseling re- 
sults in a rise in the level of self-esteem and of 
adjustment. 

43. Dymond, Rosalind F. Adjustment 
changes over therapy from self-sorts. In 
C. R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond 
(Eds.), Psychotherapy and personality 
change. Chicago: Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 
76-84. 

A reliable and valid measure of adjustment 
from Q-sort self-descriptions was applied to the 
test results of 25 clients and 25 controls. The clients 
were significantly less well adjusted before therapy 
than the controls. No difference was evident be- 
tween the two groups after therapy. Client gains 
over therapy were maintained at the follow-up 
point. No increase in adjustment was found for 
11 clients over a period of 60 days prior to com- 
mencing therapy. 


44. Rudikoff, Esselyn C. A comparative 
study of the changes in the concepts of the 
self, the ordinary person, and the ideal in 
8 cases. In C. R. Rogers and Rosalind F. 
Dymond (Eds.), Psychotherapy and person- 
ality change. Chicago: Univer. Press, 1954, 
Pp. 85-98. 

Eight clients sorted 100 cards (Q-sort) to de- 
scribe themselves, their ideal self, and their con- 
cept of the ordinary person. The Q-adjustment 
measure was applied to each sort. Sorts were done 
at four points: 60 days before therapy, at the 
beginning of therapy, at the end of therapy, and 
at the follow-up point 6 to 12 months later. The 
self-concept decreased somewhat in adjustment 
during the 60 days before therapy, increased 
significantly during the therapy period, and showed 
a slight loss over the follow-up period. The con- 
cepts of self and the ordinary person became in- 
creasingly similar over each period. 


E. Projective Techniques 


45. Carr, A. C. An evaluation of nine 
non-directive psychotherapy cases, by 
means of the Rorschach. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 18, 196-205. 


Cartwright 


Repeating Muench’s study, Carr found no evi- 
dence of improvement in nine cases over therapy, 
and no evidence of improvement at a follow-up 
point 8 to 16 months after completion of therapy, 

46. Dymond, Rosalind F. Adjustment 
changes over therapy from Thematic Ap- 
perception Test ratings. In C. R. Rogers 
and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), Psycho- 
therapy and personality change. Chicago; 
Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 109-120. 

A regular 20-card TAT was given to 25 clients 
and 25 controls before and after therapy and at a 
follow-up point. Productions were analyzed blind 
on a reliable seven-point scale of adjustment. Con- 
trols were significantly better adjusted pretherapy, 
but did not differ from the client group in ad: 
justment after therapy. Significant agreement 
(validity) was found between TAT scores and 
counselor judgments of success of therapy, and 
between TAT scores and Q-adjustment scores. 

47. Gallagher, J. J. The problem of 
escaping clients in non-directive counseling, 
In W. U. Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a 
program of research in psychotherapy, 
Psychotherapy Research Group, Pennsyl- 
vania State Univer., 1958, Pp. 21-38. 

Of 89 clients, 50 continued in therapy and 89 
dropped out after one or two interviews. Ror- 
schach, MMPI, and Mooney Problems Check List 
instruments show that the groups do not differ 
in degree of maladjustment as compared with a@ 
nonclinic population. There is evidence that the 
drop-out clients are both less anxious and more 
defensive than those who continued. 

48. Grummon, D. L., & John, Eve §, 
Changes over client-centered therapy evalu- 
ated on psychoanalytically based Thematic 
Apperception Test scales. In C. R. Rogers 
and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), Psycho- 
therapy and personality change. Chicago: 
Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 121-144. 

Twenty-three scales related to different aspects 
of mental health were applied to blind analysis of 
regular 20-card TAT productions for 25 clients and 
25 controls, before and after therapy and at @ 
follow-up point 6 to 12 months later. For a major 
ity of the scales significant improvement was shown 
for the client group from pretherapy to posttherapy 
and is maintained through follow-up. Change di- 
rections for the control group from pretherapy to 
follow-up were random. 

49. Haimowitz, N. R. An investigation 
into some personality changes occurring if 
individuals undergoing client-centered ther 
apy. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chi 
cago, 1948. 

Using both the Harrower-Erikson method of 
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neurotic sign analysis and a system based on the 
client-centered theory of therapy, the experimental 
group (N = 56) significantly improved in ad- 
justment while the control group (N = 15) did 
not change over therapy period. A fcllow-up of 
ten cases showed that six clients continued to im- 
prove and four did not. 

50. Jonietz, A. K. A study of changes in 
perception in relation to psychotherapy. 
Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1950, 

Over therapy the experimental group altered 
more and added more Rorschach percepts 
the control group. These trends were greater for 
cases judged more successful. Therapy group 
showed increase in human and sexual percepts 
and decrease in static percepts. Changes were re- 
tained in a 6-month follow-up test. 

51. Kahn, M. W. The role of perceptual 
consistency and generality change in Ror- 
schach and psychotherapy behavior. In W. 
U. Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a program 
of research in psychotherapy. Psychother- 
apy Research Group, Pennsylvania State 
Univer., 1953, Pp. 75-87. 

Rorschach W, D, d, and dd categories were 
scored for both Rorschach and first and last inter- 
view protocols. No significant relationships were 
found, and no significant change over therapy ap- 
peared. The measures were found to be reliable 
and the conclusion is made that the generality- 
specificity continuum of perceptual response does 
not perhaps exist as a personality variable. 

52. Mosak, H. Evaluation in psycho- 
therapy: a study of some current measures. 
Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1950. 

Using Hildreth and Bell adjustment inventories, 
the MMPI, and the Rorschach sign-analysis and 
global rating, group results for 28 cases showed 
improved: adjustment over therapy on all measures 
except Rorschach sign-analysis. Five of the nine 
MMPI categories showed significant change. 

53. Muench, G. A. An evaluation of non- 
directive psychotherapy by means of the 
Rorschach and other tests. Appl. Psychol. 
‘Monogr., 1947, No. 18, Stanford Univer. 
Press, 


Muench used the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the 
Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test, and the 
Rorschach Test; his group data showed significant 
improvement between pretest and posttest for 
12 clients. 

54. Rakusin, J. M. The role of Rorschach 
variability in the prediction of client be- 
havior during psychotherapy. In W. U. 
Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a program 
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of research in psychotherapy. Psychother- 
apy Research Group, Pennsylvania State 
Univer., 1958, Pp. 60-74. 


Estimates of variability derived from the Ror- 
schach protocols of 48 clients do not predict the 
amount of planning, insight, and variability of 
approach to the problem clients exhibit during 
psychotherapy. The amount of planning, insight, 
and variability of approach to the problem during 
psychotherapy does predict degree of improve- 
ment. 

F. Physiological Measures 

55. Anderson, R. P. An investigation of 
the relationship between physiological and 
verbal behavior during client-centered psy- 
chotherapy. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. 
of Chicago, 1955 (also J. counsel. Psychol., 
1956, 3, 174-184). 

The proportion of negatively toned self-refer- 
ences varies concomitantly with interview to inter- 
view fluctuations in: (a) beat-to-beat variation in 
heart-rate, and (b) the Index of Heart Rate and 
variation for one client in client-centered therapy. 
An increase in physiological tension is associated 
with many different changes in verbal behavior, 
€.g.: increase in the proportion of negative plus 
ambivalent self-references experienced in the im- 
mediate present, decrease in the proportion of self- 
references experienced in the immediate present, 
decrease in the proportion of self-references of 
neutral or objective emotional tone, a decrease in 
the number of references to the therapist or thera- 
peutic situation expressed with neutral emotional 
tone, and an increase in psychological tension as 
evidenced in the verbal production. 

56. Thetford, W. N. The measurement 
of physiological responses to frustration 
before and after non-directive psychother- 
apy. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chi- 
cago, 1949, 

Nineteen clients were subjected to digit-repeti- 
tion failure and recorded on the Darrow Behavior 
Research Polygraph, before, during, and immedi- 
ately after this frustration. Tests were done be- 
fore and after therapy. A control group of 17 in- 
dividuals were also tested. Therapy group showed 
significant increase in recovery speed on the GSR 
and significant decrease in heart-rate variability. 
Controls did not show this change. Results were 
consistent with the theory that “the organism is 
able to discharge more rapidly and completely 
the effects of experimentally induced frustration 
as a result of therapy.” 


G. Various 


57. Cartwright, D. S. A study of imbal- 
ance in immediate memory. Unpub. Ph.D. 
thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1954. 
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Using a specially designed set of tests, evidence 
is offered that intra-individual variability in im- 
mediate recall performance (verbal) is greater for 
a group of pretherapy subjects (N=25) and a 
group of failure cases (N=10) than for a group 
of success cases (N=20). 

58. Cartwright, D. S. Success in psycho- 
therapy as a function of certain actuarial 
variables. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 5, 357- 
368. 


For 78 research clients, the relations between 
age, sex, student versus nonstudent status, and 
length of therapy on the one hand, and counselor 
ratings of success of therapy on the other hand 
were examined. Evidence of the reliability and 
validity of the success ratings is given. All thera- 
pists were males. Sex of the clients showed no dif- 
ference in success rating, nor did age. Students 
tended to be rated more successful than non- 
students. Relations between success and number 
of interviews are complex. From 1 to 12 inter- 
views a significant positive curvilinear relationship 
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exists. From 18 to 78 interviews a significant posi- 
tive curvilinear relationship also exists. From 18 
to 21 interviews a zone of failure in therapy was 
discovered. 


59. Kirtner, W. L. Success and failure 
in client-centered therapy as a function of 
personality variables. Unpub, M.A. thesis, 
Univer. of Chicago, 1955. 


Ten reliable rating-scales were applied to the 
pretherapy TAT protocols and first interview re 
cordings of 26 clients. Findings included: long and 
short success clients differed significantly from 
short failures and failure-zone failures in showing 
(a) more direct and adequate expression and ac 
ceptance of tenderness; (b) stronger sense of 
self as a causal determinant in social situations; 
greater awareness of and sensitivity to the feelings 
and motivations of others. In addition five be 
havioral types were isolated and described with 
respect to the client’s in-therapy approach to his 
problems. These types were found to be associated 
with both the length and the outcome of therapy, 
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A. Factor Analysis 


60. Boyer, J. K. Client concepts of self, 
ordinary person, and ideal. Unpub. M.A. 
thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1951. 


One client did repeated Q-sorts for self, ordin- 
ary person, and ideal throughout therapy. Sorts 
were correlated and the total matrix factor-an- 
alyzed. Q-array identification of factors provided 
a picture of the movements of the client’s personal- 
ity throughout the process of therapy. The values 
and limitations of single case studies are discussed. 


61. Cartwright, D. S., & Roth, I. Suc- 
cess and satisfaction in psychotherapy. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1957, 18, 20-26. 


Factor analysis was applied to the problem of 
perceptual vantage points in estimating the out- 
come of therapy. A matrix of posttherapy measures 
yielded three factors interpreted as client satisfac- 
tion, therapist view of success, and client response 
to others. On the first factor, client, diagnostician, 
and lay observer were significantly in agreement; 
on the second factor the therapist stood alone in 
his views; on the third factor, therapist, client and 
diagnostician were significantly in agreement. A 
matrix of change measures yielded two orthogonal 
factors—client view of change and therapist view 
of change. 


62. Farson, R. E. Introjection in the 
psychotherapeutic relationship: an experi- 
mental study of client-centered therapy. 
Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1955. 


Evidence is offered supporting the proposition 
that the less well adjusted therapists have clients 
who come to resemble them more closely d 
therapy. Factor analysis of two clients, each with 
different therapists, shows one client following his 
therapist in all three factors, while the other client 
does not come to resemble her therapist at all. 


63. Gibson, R. L., Snyder, W. U., & Ray, 
W. S. A factor analysis of measures of 
change following client-centered therapy, 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 83-90. 


Forty-two clients were tested before and after 
therapy with the Rorschach and MMPI. Eight 
measures of change from the protocols, six Rot 
schach measures, and six MMPI measures & 
change were intercorrelated and factorized. Eight 
rotated factors resulted, only three of which wert 
interpreted. These factors seemed to be dimensions 
defined by the kind of instruments used. The orig 
inal hypothesis that a psychologically meaningful 
structure would emerge was not supported. 

64. Hartley, Margaret W. A Q-tech 
nique study of changes in the self-concept 
during psychotherapy. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, 
Univer. of Chicago, 1951. 

Q-technique is applied to one case who sorted 
150 self-descriptive statements for self, the ideal, 
the unhappy self, and the ordinary other. The 
counselor also sorted his own self and ideal, and 
he did predictive and diagnostic ratings for the 
client. Sortings were done on several occasions 
through therapy. Results were analyzed through 
factor analysis, and factors were identified by thé 
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arrays of sorts most highly loaded on each factor. 
From these data detailed clinical descriptions of 
the client and her movement through therapy are 
offered. 


65. Lundy, B. Temporal factors of inter- 
action in psychotherapy. Unpub. Ph.D. 
thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1955. 


The Interaction Chronograph Technique was 
applied to 38 recorded interviews of a client who 
was alternately seeing each of two therapists. 
Chronograph categories were intercorrelated for 
each therapist-client pair and were factor-analyzed. 
Interviews of each therapist-client pair were also 
intercorrelated and factorized. Three factors were 
tentatively identified in all four matrices: (a) speed 
of response, (b) duration of therapist response, 
and (c) dominance. Qualitative analysis of the 
interviews in terms of the factors suggests that 
slow therapist response and rapid client response 
are positively associated with proximity of the 
client to meaningful material; also duration of the 
therapist response is related to his reaction to 
client material. While the same factors were dis- 
covered for both therapists, their points of signifi- 
cant occurrence differed in time, suggesting that 
the occurrence of the factors is less a function of 
the state of the client than of the relationship of 
client with therapist. 


| 66. Lutes, B. C. A factorial study of an 

attrition group in client-centered therapy. 
Unpub. M.A. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 
1952. 


The self-descriptions on 100-item Q-sorts of 20 
clients who discontinued therapy before completion 
were intercorrelated and factorized. Nine first- 
order and four second-order factors were extracted, 
Evidence is presented that the attrition population 
contains persons at the extremes of the client 
population, those with the mcst and those with 
the least disturbance. Important influences deter- 
mining whether or not a person would continue in 
§ therapy were inferred from the factors and from 

collateral evidence such as low motivation for 
therapy, situational problems, and change in self- 

iption during a wait period before therapy. 
§ The question of aggressive dependency was given 
special attention. For eight clients, dependency did 
seem to contribute to the reasons for attrition. 


67. Nachand, D. W. A factorial study 
of client-centered therapy; the case of Miss 
Bime. Unpub. M.A. thesis, Univer. of Chi- 
cago, 1952. 


One client had five testing sessions throughout 
therapy. On each she sorted for self, ordinary per- 
son, and ideal. All sorts were Q-correlated and fac- 
torized to oblique simple structure. Three factors 
emerged and were identified as self, ordinary, and 
ideal. There were considerable overlaps between 
the factors, however. Interpretation of the factors 
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was made from analysis of the Q-arrays of sorts 
highly loaded on a given factor. An objective pic- 
ture of the client’s movement throughout therapy 
emerges. 

68. Nunnally, J. C. An investigation of 
some propositions of self-conception: the 
case of Miss Sun. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 87-92. 

An intensive Q-study of one subject’s self-assess- 
ments during a period before and a period after 
client-centered therapy. Propositions were derived 
from self-concept theory concerning the changes 
to be expected in the factor structure of the 
matrices. Three of these propositions were found to 
be tenable; two were not. Findings included: in- 
creased congruence among “owned” self-assess- 
ments, fading of unrealistic images concerning 
father’s perception of subject, and increased vari- 
ability of perceived assessments of the subject as 
held by others. 


B. Rank Pattern Analysis 

69. Bown, O. H. An investigation of 
therapeutic relationship in client-centered 
psychotherapy. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
ver. of Chicago, 1954. 


Using Q-technique and Rank Pattern Analysis, 
six therapist-client pairs were asked to indicate 
their perception of the actual therapeutic relation- 
ship progressively over twenty interviews. They 
also described their conception of the ideal thera- 
peutic relationship. Therapists and clients had 
high agreement as to the ideal therapeutic rela- 
tionship. Therapists’ perception of the actual re- 
lationship increasingly approximated the concep- 
tion of the ideal therapeutic relationship as the 
interviews progressed. Moderate similarity between 
client and therapist perception of the actual re- 
lationship was found. The rated success of the case 
was highly correlated with the ability of the client 
and therapist to perceive their actual relationship 
in similar terms. 


70. Dymond, Rosalind F., Grummon, D, 
L., & Seeman, J. Patterns of perceived in- 
ter-personal relations. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 
166-177. 


Twenty-one clients took TAT tests before ther- 
apy and 6 to 12 months after the completion of 
therapy. Stories were analyzed and rated on 28 
reliable scales. Standard scores of change from 
pretherapy to follow-up were rank order inter- 
correlated for the 28 scales. The matrix was an- 
alyzed by Rank Pattern Analysis. Four highly 
significant patterns emerged: (a) external descrip- 
tion, (b) affective release, (c) comfortable adjust- 
ment, and (d) decreased negative response. The 
first three patterns were also found in the analysis 
of the follow-up matrix. Change patterns were 
found to be related to length of therapy and to 
the impacts of different therapists. 
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71. Fox, Margaret E. A quantitative 
study of changes in verbal behavior occur- 
ring in client-centered counseling. Unpub. 
Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1951. 


Rank Pattern Analysis was applied to the pro- 
tocols of three cases. The resulting behavior trends 
appeared to be quite different for different cases, 
implying that there is not one trend of behavior 
which may be described as typical of cases in 
therapy. 


C. Multidimensional Approach to the 
Single Case 


72. Rogers, C. R. The case of Mr. Bebb: 
The analysis of a failure case. In C. R. 
Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), 
Psychotherapy and personality change. Chi- 
cago: Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 349-409. 


Analysis of this case is carried out in the same 
way as that for Mrs. Oak. Therapist ratings of proc- 
ess and outcomes, interview protocols, factor an- 
alysis of repeated Q-descriptions of self, ideal, and 
ordinary person, and a battery of objective and 
projective tests before, after, and at follow-up, 
combine to give a detailed picture of the process 
of therapy in a case which showed little improve- 
ment, or rather some improvement during therapy 
followed by regression. Hypotheses emerging from 
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this study are: the concomitants of client-centered 
therapy are less likely to occur if the client is ip 
therapy for a “short” time than if he is in therapy 
for a “long” time; the more deeply disturbed the 
client is, the more difficult it is for him to over 
come his fear of therapy. 

78. Rogers, C. R. The case of Mrs. Oak 
A research analysis. In C. R. Rogers and 
Rosalind F. Dymond (Eds.), Psychotherapy 
and personality change. Chicago: Univer, 
Press, 1954, Pp. 259-348. 


A detailed analysis of a single case is presented 
using interview protocols, therapist’s ratings of the 
process of therapy, repeated Q-descriptions by the 
client of herself, her self-ideal, and the ordinary 
person, and a battery of objective and projective 
tests before, after therapy, and at follow-up. All 
Q-data were analyzed by factor analysis. Discus 
sion centers upon the relevance of comparing inter 
nal and external frames of reference on personality 
and the process of therapy, and on the scientific 
utility of examining theoretical predictions in th 
single case. Tentative conclusions regarding the 
process of therapy include these: “A change in self 
perception appears to be central to the process o 
therapy in this case”; the warmth of the therapeu- 
tic relationship to the client appears to be an im 
portant, possibly essential factor. Conclusions re 
garding personality theory and outcomes of ther 
apy are also suggested. 





Studies of Related Issues 


A. Personality Changes without Therapy 


74. Dymond, Rosalind F. Adjustment 
changes in the absence of psychotherapy. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 108-107. 


Of 19 clients who waited 2 months before en- 
tering therapy, 11 did enter, and 8 did not. These 
eight attritters showed improved adjustment as 
seen from their Q-self-descriptions. Mental health 
ratings from blind TAT analysis did not show 
improvement over the 2-month period. The “im- 
proved” self-descriptions of six attritters were 
compared with those for six successful therapy 
cases, matched for initial status, and degree of 
improvement. Striking differences were found. At- 
tritters say: “I am someone, I am superior, I do 
want to cope, and will do it myself. I am aloof, 
reserved, make strong demands on myself; am 
self-reliant, competitive, and have to protect my- 
self with excuses and rationalizing.” By contrast, 
successful therapy subjects characterize themselves: 
“I express my emotions freely, I am liked by most 
people who know me, I trust my emotions, I re- 
spect and understand myself.” 


75. Grummon, D. L. Personality changes 
as a function of time in persons motivated 


for therapy. In C. R. Rogers and Rosalind 
F. Dymond (Eds.), Psychotherapy and per- 
sonality change. Chicago: Univer. Press, 
1954, Pp., 238-255. 


Six measures of personality status were taken 
on 23 clients 60 days before commencing therapy 
and 60 days later; also on eight control subjects. 
Clients were divided into those who con 
in therapy for a mean of $2 interviews and thos 
who left after five interviews or less. Clients and 
controls differed in mean change over the 
period only on the S-O scale, clients becoming 
somewhat less, controls becoming somewhat mote 
accepting of others. The attrition group (N 
differed from the continuers group in having a 
increasing self-ideal correlation (diff. P=.10); am 
increasing Q-adjustment score (diff. P=.02); and 
increasing mental health status on blind TAT rat 
ings (Grummon and John) (diff. P=.07). The sug 
gestion is made that the proper baseline for eval 
ating psychotherapy is somewhat below the spot 
taneous remission rate. 


76. Taylor, D. M. Changes in self-cot 
cept without psychotherapy. J. consult 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 205-209. 
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For normal subjects, repeated Q-self-descriptions 
tend to produce increments in positive attitudes 
toward self, increments in self-ideal correlation, 
and increments in self-consistency (over time). 
These increments are similar to, but of lesser de- 
gree than, comparable increments for persons 
undergoing counseling. 


B. Counselors 


77. Aaronson, M. A study of the rela- 
tionships between certain counselor and 
client characteristics in client-centered ther- 
apy. In W. U. Snyder (Ed.), Group report 
of a program of research in psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy Research Group, Pennsyl- 
vania State Univer., 1953, Pp. 39-54. 

Four counselors rated themselves and were rated 
by their peers on 24 personality characteristics. 
They saw a total of 28 clients, on whom there were 
five estimates of counseling process, including out- 
come. It was found that while counselors differed 
from one another on several personality variables, 
they did not differ on measures of their under- 
standing of self and client. There were no signifi- 
cant differences among the groups of clients 
counseled by different counselors. 


78. Blocksma, D. D. An experiment in 
counselor learning. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, 
Univer. of Chicago, 1951. 


The author analyzed via role-playing situations 
the changes produced in a group of VA personal 
counselors as a result of a course in client-centered 
counseling. Techniques were classified according 
to whether counselors were thinking with, for, or 
about the client. The training course effected an 
_ in the degree counselors thought with the 

ient. 

79. Dymond, Rosalind F. Can clinicians 
predict individual behavior? J. Pers., 19538, 
22, 151-161. 


Ten counselors using the Q-sort predicted how 
their clients would describe themselves after ther- 
apy, also on a Q-sort. Control for the stereotype 
was established. It was found that nine cases 
were predicted with significant superiority to 
prediction on the basis of chance, a knowledge of 
the group norm, or the predictor’s own stereotype 
of the group. In only one case was the stereotype 
the better predictor. “The good predictor uses his 
general knowledge of clients when this is appro- 
Priate for the particular case, and departs from it 
when the person is highly idiosyncratic.” 


80. Kell, B. L. An experimental study 
of the ability to predict the self-concept 
of an individual from his therapeutic inter- 
view behavior. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. 
of Chicago, 1950. 
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Experienced counselors, prepracticum students, 
and a group of chemists listened to recorded inter- 
view material of one client. They then sorted 101 
cards as they predicted the client would sort for 
herself. The counselors were most accurate, stu- 
dents much less so, and chemists quite inaccurate. 
Data were rank pattern analyzed and stereotypes 
were found most prevalent in the chemist group, 
next most in the student group, and least in the 
counselor group. 


81. Segel, R. H. A study of the ability to 
predict the self-concept of an individual 
from four different media. Unpub. Ph.D. 
thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1952. 


Sixteen judges, eight psychologists and eight 
psychiatrists, used a 180-item Q-sort to describe 
the self-concept of a client after receiving informa- 
tion on one interview. Judges either (a) saw a 
sound movie of the interview, (b) saw a silent 
movie, (c) heard the sound-track, or (d) read 
a typescript only. After the actual interview the 
client had sorted for self on the same 180-item 
sort. This was the criterion variable. No signifi- 
cant differences in predictive ability were found 
between the four media. All predictions were uni- 
formly low. Predictions based on actual interviews 
with hospitalized neurotics were much more ef- 
ficient. There were some differences between psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, the latter doing best 
on the silent movie. 

C. Defense Processes 


82. Cartwright, D. S. Self-consistency 
as a factor affecting immediate recall. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 212-218. 


Evidence is presented in support of the proposi- 
tion that stimuli which are consistent with the - 
self-structure are better recalled than stimuli which 
are inconsistent with the self-structure. 


83. Chodorkoff, B. Self-perception, per- 
ceptual defense, and adjustment. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 508-512. 


Q-sorts were thrown by 30 Ss and by a diagnos- 
tician for each S on the basis of Rorschach test, 
and TAT. Discrepancies between the two sorts for 
Ss were related to tachistoscopic recognition times 
for words that had been selected from a word as- 
sociation test as being personally relevant, threaten- 
ing, and neutral words, Results supported the hy- 
potheses that: (a) the greater the agreement be- 
tween an individual’s self-description and an ob- 
jective description of him, the less perceptual 
defense he will show, and the more adequate his 
personal adjustment will be; (b) the more adequate 
an individual’s personal adjustment is, the less per- 
ceptual defense he will show. 


D. Methods of Therapy 


84. Baehr, G. D. The comparative effec- 
tiveness of individual psychotherapy, group 
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psychotherapy, and a combination of these 
methods. J. consult. Psychol., 1954, 18, 179- 
183. 

Sixty-six hospitalized veterans were treated with 
client-centered psychotherapy. There were three 
groups: one received individual therapy only, one 
received group therapy only, and one group re- 
ceived both individual and group therapy. A dis- 
contentment scale was devised which was .96 test- 
retest reliable and had a validity of .49 with ward 
physicians’ estimates of need for treatment. Re- 
sults showed that all three methods produced bene- 
ficial effects, but the order of effectiveness was: 
most—the combined method; next—individual 
method alone; and least—the group method alone. 


85. Butler, J. M., & Grummon, D. L. An- 
other failure to repeat Keet’s study. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1953, 48, 4. 

It was found that the first and crucial part of 
Keet’s important experiment could not be re- 
plicated. 

86. Fiedler, F. E. A comparative in- 
vestigation of early therapeutic relationships 
created by experts and non-experts of the 
psychoanalytic, non-directive and Adlerian 
schools. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of 
Chicago, 1949. (A condensation of the above 
dissertation has been published and appears 
in the J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 436-445.) 

Using a Q-sort of 75 statements descriptive of 
relationships, judges rated the relationships created 
by experts and nonexperts of three therapeutic 
schools. Experts, independent of their orientations, 
are successful and similar in establishing therapeu- 
tic relationships. Nonexperts in the three disciplines 
differ more widely. The most important factors 
differentiating experts from nonexperts are the 
abilities to understand, communicate with, and 
maintain rapport with the patient. Recorded inter- 
views were used. 


87. Fiedler, F. E. Factor analyses of 
psychoanalytic, nondirective and Adlerian 
therapeutic relationships. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 15, 32-38. 

Q-descriptions of the relationships created by 
ten therapists were made by each of four judges 
on the basis of listening to wire recordings. Matrices 
for each judge were factor analyzed and rotated 
to oblique structure. No factor emerged differen- 
tiating therapists of different schools. In each mat- 
rix one factor or a pair of correlated factors was 
found which clearly differentiated experts from 
nonexperts. 


88. Fiedler, F. E. The concept of an 
ideal therapeutic relationship. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 239-245. 
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Therapists of different schools and with differ- 
ent degrees of training described their concepts of 
the ideal therapeutic relationship, using a 75- 
item Q-sample. A single general factor was found, 
indicating that therapists of different schools did 
not differ in their concept of the ideal therapeutic 
relationship. Experts of different schools agreed 
more closely with each other than did experts and 
nonexperts of the same school. 


89. Gump, P. V. A statistical investiga- 
tion of one psychoanalytic approach and a 
comparison of it with non-directive therapy, 
Unpub. M.A. thesis, Ohio State Univer, 
1944. 

The author followed the methods of Porter and 
Snyder. The psychoanalytic approach involved a 
greater proportion of interpretation; the non- 
directive approach emphasized reflection of feeling, 
In both approaches, clients did more than 70 per 
cent of talking. 


90. Heine, R. W. An investigation of the 
relationship between change in personality 
from psychotherapy as reported by patients 
and the factors seen by patients as produc 
ing change. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. 
of Chicago, 1950. 

Using two 120-item scales, one for changes and 
one for factors responsible for changes, it was 
found that clients from the nondirective, psycho- 
analytic and Adlerian schools do not differ in 
terms of reported changes. Factors associated with 
change differed according to schools, however, 
clients referring to factors considered important by 
the authorities of each school. Clients reporting 
greatest change, however, did not differ in terms 
of the factors mentioned. 

91. Lundy, B. W. An investigation of 
the process of psychotherapy. Unpub. M.A. 
thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1950. 

The author studied counselor-client interaction 
in one case where the client had interviews al- 
ternately with two counselors using different thera- 
peutic methods. On DRQ, PNAvQ, and _ other 
measures, the client’s reactions in the two situa- 
tions were essentially similar. 

92. Quinn, R. D. Psychotherapists’ ex- 
pressions as an index to the quality of early 
therapeutic relationships established by 
representatives of the non-directive, Adler- 
ian, and psychoanalytic schools. Unpub. 
Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of Chicago, 1950. 

In a study related to Fiedler’s study, using only 
therapist expressions, Quinn found that the rela- 
tive excellence of therapeutic relationships is cru- 
cially determined by the quality of thera 
communications. 
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98. Zielonka, W. A. The effects of ex- 
ternal therapeutic environment on patient 
behavior. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univer. of 
Chicago, 1951. 

The effects of three environments on the re- 
sponses of patients in the first three interviews of 
client-centered therapy were examined through 
the use of (a) a face-to-face situation; (b) patient 
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on a couch with the therapist sitting out of the 
patient’s sight; (c) patient and therapist sitting 
near each other but separated by an opaque 
screen. No differences were found among the three 
environments in so far as dominance-submission 
behavior toward the therapist was concerned. Some 
differences were found in the kinds of feelings 
expressed, the face-to-face situation giving less, 
the screen situation giving more negative feelings. 





Methodological Developments 


94. Butler, J. M. Assessing psychothera- 
peutic protocols with context coefficients. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 9, 199-202. 


The properties of Dollard and Mowrer’s Dis- 
comfort Relief Quotient are considered. An alterna- 
tive coefficient is proposed which gives the same 
information but shows the influence of context 
(defined as responses other than D or R) upon the 
DRQ. 

95. Butler, J. M. The equations of factor 
analysis. Unpub. Manuscript, Counseling 
Center Library, Univer. of Chicago, 1954. 


In consideration of the estimation of higher 
order factors, specification equations are given for 
higher order factors and equations for the cor- 
relation between first and 1, 2, . .. nth, order 
factors are derived. 


96. Butler, J. M. A coordinate axis esti- 
mation method of factoring. Unpub. Manu- 
script, Counseling Center Library, Univer. 
of Chicago, 1953. 


A variant of the multiple group method of fac- 
toring which starts rotation with the oblique ma- 
trix rather than from an arbitrary orthogonal ma- 
trix. Designed to save rotational time. 


97. Butler, J. M. The Rank Pattern An- 
alysis of counseling protocols. Unpub. 
Manuscript, Counseling Center Library, 
Univer. of Chicago, 1951. 


A technique akin to factor analysis is developed 
for the analysis of frequency data taken from 
counseling interview protocols. The technique pro- 
vides the possibility of examining the similarities 
and contrasts in therapeutic interviews of one 
client over time, or of many clients at correspond- 
ing points in therapy, or other complex compari- 
sons 


98. Butler, J. M. Measuring the effec- 
tiveness of counseling and psychotherapy. 
Pers. and guid. J., Oct., 1958, 88-92. 


The importance of prior mapping of the behavior 
territory in counseling and psychotherapy before 
theory-derived hypotheses may be adequately 
tested is stressed. Factor analysis of behavior 
trends, based upon inductive categorizations of 


verbal behavior, is proposed as a method of 
leading to such mapping of the territory. An ex- 
ample is provided, analyzing the behavior trends 
and functional groupings of interviews for one 
case, 

99. Butler, J. M. The analysis of suc- 
cessive sets of data. Unpub. Paper read at 
the A.P.A. convention, 1955. 

A procedure is developed for matrix analysis 
of raw data matrices. 

100. Cartwright, D. S. Design for the 
analysis of the Role-Taking Test. Unpub. 
Manuscript, Counseling Center Library, 
Univer. of Chicago, 1954. 


Rank Pattern Analysis is adapted to the pur- 
poses of analyzing test material composed of con- 
tinuous verbal productions. 


101. Cartwright, D. S. A computational 
procedure for tau correlation. Psychomet- 
rika, in press. 

Procedures for extending tau correlation to 
large N’s, with multiple ties, in any distribution 
form are developed. A device for continuous com- 
putational checks is described. 

102. Cartwright, D. S. A rapid nonpara- 
metric estimate of multi-judge reliability. 
Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 17-29. 

A rapid nonparametric estimate of multi-judge 
agreement and discrimination on any number of 
samples using any number of categories, for any 
number of judges. The underlying probability 
theory is described and a table for swift signifi- 
cance estimation is provided. 

108. Chodorkoff, B. Adjustment and the 
discrepancy between the perceived and 
ideal self. J. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 266-268. 

Thirty subjects were rated for adjustment on 
the basis of biographical, Rorschach, and TAT 
protocols. The ratings were plotted against cor- 
respondence scores between self- and ideal-sorts. 
A significant curvilinear relation was found. While 
the most adequately adjusted subjects showed the 
highest correspondence between perceived and 
ideal self, the least adequately adjusted subjects 
did not show the least correspondence. 
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104. Dymond, Rosalind F. An adjust- 
ment score for Q-sorts. J. consult. Psychol., 
1953, 17, 339-342. 


Two practicing clinical psychologists from out- 
side the client-centered orientation were asked to 
sort the Butler and Haigh 100-item self-descrip- 
tive Q-sort into two piles: (a) those the well ad- 
justed person should say are like him and (b) 
those the well adjusted person should say are not 
like him. Judges agreed that 26 items were not 
relevant and differed in the placement of only 
two items. The precise items are given. By count- 
ing the number of the 74 items which a person 
places on the appropriate side of the distribution 
when describing himself, an adjustment score is 
derived. Evidence for the validity of the measure 
is presented. 


105. Gordon, T., Grummon, D. L., Rog- 
ers, C. R., & Seeman, J. Developing a pro- 
gram of research in psychotherapy. In C. 
R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond, (Eds.), 
Psychotherapy and personality change. Chi- 
cago: Univer. Press, 1954, Pp. 12-34. 


A description is given of the planning that went 
into the Block I, Rockefeller Research Project, 
Counseling Center, Univer. of Chicago. Evalua- 
tions are made of the problems of design, theoreti- 
cal relevance, control procedures, data collection, 
and criteria. 

106. Haigh, G., & Butler, J. M. Proposal 
for research on changes in perception of 
self and others in therapy. In First Interim 
Report of the Rockefeller Research Pro- 
ject. Unpub. Manuscript, Univer. of Chi- 
cago, 1951, Pp. 12-15. 

An instrument of 100 self-descriptive statements, 
taken from protocols, is described, and the method 
of its application is outlined. This instrument is 
the Q-self-sort, later used in the Block I Rocke- 
feller Research Project. 
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107. Hartley, Margaret. Q-technique: its” 
Unpub, 
Manuscript, Counseling Center, Univer. of 
Chicago, 1950. . 
The theory and methods of Q-correlation and 
factor analysis are presented, with emphasis upon 
their application to the testing of clinical hypoth. 


methodology and application. 


eses. 


108. Nunnally, J. C. A systematic ap- 


proach to the construction of hypotheses 
about the process of psychotherapy. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 17-20. 


A Q-method is developed whereby the therapist 


repeatedly describes his impression of therapeutic 
interviews. The sort consists of samples of “im- 
portant behaviors in therapy,” taken from current 
theoretical works. The method permits convenient 


recording and factorial analysis. One case is an- 


alyzed to show the method at work. 

109. Porter, E. H. The development and 
evaluation of a measure of counseling inter- 
view 
1948, 3, 105-126; 215-238. 

Using pooled professional judgments, a category 
system was devised which permitted differentia- 
tion of counseling methods on a directive-non- 
directive continuum. 

110. Tucker, J. E. Measuring client prog- 
ress in client-centered psychotherapy. In 
W. U. Snyder (Ed.), Group report of a pro- 
gram of research in psychotherapy. Psycho- 
therapy Research Group, Pennsylvania State 
Univer., 1953, Pp. 55-59. 

A multiple criterion is developed by combining 
four estimates of progress in therapy. These esti- 
mates are from the counselor, from an independent 
rating based on the interview typescript, from the 
client and from the positive-negative ratio, taken 
from the Raimy PNAvQ. The four measures are 


weighted into the composite on the basis of sums 
of intercorrelations. 





Analysis of Research Directions 


111. Butler, J. M. Prospects and per- 
spectives in psychotherapeutic research, In 
Learning theory, personality theory, and 
clinical research: The Kentucky Symposium. 
New York: Wiley, 1954. 


Translations of psychotherapeutic propositions 
into those of learning theory can provide a 
broader frame of reference within which systema- 
tic exploration can proceed. No increment to 
psychotherapeutic theory as such can be achieved 
by the translation, but increments to scientific 
knowledge of psychotherapy can be yielded through 


the use of learning tasks as outcome measures 
of the effects of psychotherapy upon behavior. An 
illustrative research design is described. 

112. Rogers, C. R. Paper in Margaret 
Brenman (Ed.), Research in psychotherapy. 
Round Table, 1947. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1948, 18, 92-117. 

The present dearth of recorded case material is 
pointed out and the need for such material from 
a wide variety of therapeutic orientations is 
stressed. While detailed studies of the results of 
therapy are of considerable value, only research 
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process of therapy can further our knowl- 

t to do and how to do it. Other special 

- of investigation, such as that of psychologi- 
concomitant with psychotherapy, com- 

tive studies of methods and techniques and re- 
in-the training of therapists, are referred to 

as having some studies already completed or 


underway, but requiring considerable expansion. A — 


project is called for in the area of treatment of 
psychotics by client-centered methods. In con- 
clusion, it is stressed that research in psychother- 
apy has rich implications for general and theoreti- 
cal thinking in psychology. 
. 118. Rogers, C. R. Recent research in 
non-directive therapy and its implicatioas. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 581-588. 
Following exposition and discussion of several 
objective researches in client-centered therapy, a 
number of implications’ are drawn: (a) it has been 
shown that the basis of client-centered therapy in 


this type of therapy achieves a predictable proc- 
ess of release, insight, integration, and choice in 
the client, and it results in measurable alteration 
in the attitudes, self-concept, behavior, and per- 
sonality structure of clients widely differing in 
level of adjustment. The need for extensive con- 
firmatory and further exploratory research is 
stressed particularly in the area of discovering the 
factors which are effective in producing the 
changes. 

114. Seeman, J. Client-centered therapy. 
In Daniel Brower and Lawrence E. Abt, 
(Eds.), Progress in clinical psychology., Vol. 
Il, New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. 


Descriptions of personality functions and the 
psychological nature of man hold an increasingly 
important place in client-centered therapy, 
ultimate verification, modification, or disproof 


described in regard to learning phenomena 
learning theory. Emphasis is placed on 

grative act of combining experienced 

cognitive symbolization and on the counselor-client 
relationship. Evaluation is made of recent pro- 
grams of research, concluding: (a) average length 
of therapy in 1954 was $1 interviews as 

with 6 in 1949; one may question whether client- 
centered therapy can any longer be considered 
“brief” therapy; (b) there is a trend toward em- 
ploying a variety of indices of movement in ther- 
apy in place of single outcome measures; and (c) 
there is increasing rigor of experimental procedures, 


115. Seeman, J., & Raskin, N. J. Re- 
search perspectives in client-centered ther- 
apy. In O. H. Mowrer (Ed.), Psychother- 
apy: theory and research. New York: Ron- 
ald, 1958, Pp. 205-234. 


A historical review and summary of theory and 
research in client-centered therapy up to 1952 is 
given, and some possible lines of development are 
discussed. The value of program design in. this 
area is emphasized. The need is stressed for in- 
tegrating research on the process of therapy. with 
research on the outcomes of therapy. The use of a 
theoretical framework which views therapy as 
social learning is well suited for such integration. 
The problems of criteria of therapeutic outcome 
are discussed and the need for strict behavioral 
criteria is pointed up. In all areas, much work on 
instrumentation is needed. 





Theory Construction 


116. Butler, J. M. The interaction of 
client and therapist. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 366-378. 


The behavior of the therapist is considered in 
terms of a central hypothesis of social interaction: 
in two-way personal-social interaction each in- 
dividual concerned displays anticipatory behavior, 
which in turn elicits anticipatory behavior on the 
part of the other; the anticipatory behavior of the 
other in each case confirms the primary learnings 
of the individual about himself. These concepts 
are applied to an analysis of resistance, transfer- 
ence, interpretation, and other phenomena of 
psychotherapy. 


117, Hogan, R. The development of a 
Measure of client defensiveness in a coun- 


seling relationship. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, 
Univer. of Chicago, 1948. (A condensation 
of the above dissertation has been published 
and appears in W. Wolff and J. A. Precker 
(Eds.), Success in psychotherapy. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952, Pp. 112-142. 


This is an attempt to develop a conceptual 
framework within self-theory which will account 
for such phenomena as resistance and self-deception 
and which will serve as a useful theoretical basis 
for developing a measure of client defensiveness. 
The work is based upon and extends the personal- 
ity construct of “self-structure,” which is regarded 
as a set of learned concepts and values concerning 
self, the environment, and behavior, and which 
functions to guide the individual. From this basis 
a complete theory of defensiveness is developed. 
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118. Raimy, V. C. The self-concept .as 
a factor’ in counseling and personality or- 
ganization. Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State Univer., 
1943. {A condensation of the above disserta- 
tion has been published and appears in 
the J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 153-163.) 


The .author develops a theory of personality 
based on, the self-concept. The self-concept is the 
map wach each person consults in order to under- 
stand himself, especially during moments of crisis 
or choice. The approval, disapproval or ambiva- 
lence he feels for the self-concept or some of its 
sub-systems is related to his personal adjustment. 
A heavy, weighting of disapproval or ambivalence 
suggests a maladjusted individual since maladjust- 
ment. in a psychological sense inevitably implies 
distress or in connection with one- 
self. When successful personality reorganization 
takes placé, there will be a shift from disapproval 
to a positive or self-approving balance. 

119, Rogers, C. R.A theory of personal- 
ity and behavior. In C. R. Rogers, Client- 
centered therapy. Boston: Houghton-Mif- 
flin, 1951, Chap. 11. 

The author develops a theory of personality 
based upon the construct of self-structure which is 
defined. The manner in which the self develops 
and. then guides behavior is described. Psychologi- 
cal. adjustment and maladjustment are discussed 
in terms of vulnerability to threat in the self- 
structure. The role of the self in personality change 
and growth in therapy is given detailed attention. 


120. Rogers, C. R. Toward a theory of 
creativity. ETC.: A review of general sem- 
antics., 1954, 11, 249-260. 


This is a tentative theory of creativity—the na- 
ture of the creative act, the conditions under which 
it occurs, and the manner in which it may con- 
structively be fostered. The creative process is 
defined as “. . . the emergence in action of a 
novel relational product, growing out of the unique- 
ness of the individual on the one hand, and the 
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materials, events, people, or circumstances of | 
life on the other.”, Experimental hypothesas.g 
developed with respect to the internal and e: 
conditions which lead to creative acts. 


121. Rogers, C. R. A theory of the 
personality, and interpersonal relationshi 
as developed in the client-centered fram 
work. Unpub. Manuscript, Counseling * 
ter, Univer. of Chicago, 1955. 


Sixty-four extant client-centered terms and ¢ 
structs are listed and defined. A theory of ther 
and personality is developed and research evider 
is presented. Also developed are separate theor 
of personality, the fully functioning (maxima 
psychologically adjusted) person, interpei ; 
lationships, and several briefer thoatiee: a 
tion in family life, education and ried 
leadership, and group tension and conflict: 7 
paper aims at integrating the various theo 
formulations within client-centered therapy: 
new research.and clinical data into a compreli 
sive system of concepts, (therapy, pereonaliial 
aaa See and special areas of app 
tion). ; 


122. Standal, S. W. The need for pe 
tive regard: A contribution to client-c 
tered theory. Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univ 
of Chicago, 1954. 3 


It is maintained that there are several 
gruities in client-centered theory, especially 9 
the relations between personality theory and | 
rationale for psychotherapeutic change. A 
tion of these problems is attempted through ™ 
modification of existing concepts and the addi 
of new ones. The “need for positive regard 
defined as the need to perceive oneself as mak 
a positive difference to others. It is hypothesii 
that it develops as a pervasive learned need 
early childhood and plays a crucial part in a 
son’s becoming psychologically maladjusted as 
as becoming readjusted through psychotherapy} 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
Meapparent respect for reader time; (3) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and erudite 

ords used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence, to conclusions and implications. 

The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
sychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449). A prospective contributor who 
does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Editor. It can be pur- 
hased for $1.00 from the Association Office, 18383 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. The author is 
requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid having an otherwise ac- 
eptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should be given to cor- 
ect style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed copies of manu- 
cript should be provided. 

The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 

advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 

Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis, but there is no current pro- 
ision for securing more than this number from the publisher. Arrangements can be made for a 
photographic repr ction of additional copies at low cost to the author. 

“Brief reports f research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
ournal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Jcurnal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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